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PREFACE 


Iiidustriul labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the industrial 
field over a century ago. Today, this interest has shifted from pre- 
vention of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities 
for a fuller life to labour. "I'he growing realisation of this approach to 
problems of labour in India, in the context of present-day planned econo- 
mic development of the country, is provided a sound base by the surveys 
that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and 
living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The 
years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the 
country, its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the long- 
term strategy for economic and industrial advance recognises the well-being 
of the working class as an essential factor in the overall stability and 
progress of the country. The adoption of this policy, in the changed cir- 
cuin:'tances of the country, has brought about a new awakening in the 
ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various directions 
through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a comprehensive 
Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year 
Plan and its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bttreau. The Survey 
was conducted according to a phased programme in 46 industries*. This 
report presents data regarding Mica Mines covered under the scheme 
during 1962-63. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited 
study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the 
workers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turn- 
over and absenteeism in the various industries and provides first-hand 
information on certain important aspects of labour-management relations. 
Attempt has also been made to collect and interpret data on certain con- 
ventional items in a more meaningful way. In the presentation of the 
data, the effort has ficen to reduce the information into quantitative terms 
so as to serve as a bench-mark for purpose of evaluation of changes at a 
future date. Recourse to general description has been resorted to only 
where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper main- 
tenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff 


♦The namfif* of 46 Industrie? are given in the Preface (p. iii) attached to the Report oa 
Survey of Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. 
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had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This 
naturally imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau 
is deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. The co- 
operation and valuable assistance received from associations of employers 
and workers. Chief Labour Commissioner (Central), Chief Inspector of 
Mines and their officials is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion and the Chief Inspector of Mines for evincing keen interest in the 
Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. 
I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion for examining the schedule and instructions and offering useful sug- 
gestions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., 
Social Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U.K., 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and 
Labour Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose 
advice was sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing 
out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. 
Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application came into 
full play in this assignment. On various statistical problems arising out of 
the Survey, the requisite technical advice was provided by other officers 
at Headquarters. This particular industry report was drafted by Shri 
Harbans Lai, Assistant Director, who received valuable assistance 
from Shri Mahesh Chandra, Investigfator Grade I. Sarvashri S. P. Gupta 
and Kanwar Singh, Computers, assisted in computation of data. The field 
investigations were carried out by Sarvashri Harjit Singh, R. V. Venkata- 
chaiam, S. J. Balasubramaniam, D. R. Arora, R. P. Kapoor, R. L. Bembay, 
K. V. Vasudevan, V. Jayaraman, Rajendra Prasad, N. C. Gupta, S. S. Kaul, 
S. S. Sethi, Harish Chandra Bharti, M. L. Bhagra and R. N. Khera under 
the supervision of Sarvashri J. N. Agarwal, S. Vaidyanathan, K. L. Lamba 
and G, N. Nagar, To these all ray thanks are due. 

The view expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry 
Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


Labour Bureau, Simla. 

Dated the 27th November, 1965. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 



Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

1.1. Origin and Growth of the Industry 

Mica Mining Industry of India is nearly a century old. Its importance 
increased tremendously with the discovery of unique insulating and 
heat resisting qualities of mica for use in electrical machinery, appliances 
and gadgets. Thus, as against a material for decorative use, mica has 
become a key material for industrial development and an item of great 
strategic importance. India has the largest known mica deposits in the 
world and in fact supplies two-thirds of the world’s requirements. In 1961, 
India produced 28.2 thousand tons of crude mica and during 1961-62 it 
exported uncut and unmanufactured mica worth Rs. 96.6 million.* Thus 
Mica Mining Industry is an important foreign exchange earner. The fol- 
lowing Statement shows the number of mica mines and persons employed 
therein in 1947 and from 1951 to 1961: 

Statement 1.1 

Number of Mica Mines and Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

Therein in 1947 and 1951 to 1961 


Year 







Number of 
mines 

Averai^e Daily 
employment 
(in thousand) 

(0 







(«•) 

(»«•) 

1M7 


• m 





740 

31-7 

1961 

• • 

• 9 





1,160 

62S 

1968 


m 9 



9 9 


1,010 

41-0 

1963 


■ • 



9 • 


041 

33-9 

1964 

• • 

« • 



9 9 


881 

27-3 

1966 

• • 

• m 

• • 


9 0 


880 

80-6 

1966 

• • 

m 9 

• 


• 9 


840 

340 

1967 

• • 

9 9 

m 9 




949 

363 

1988 







868 

33-6 

1969 


. • 





868 

32-6 

1960 


• • 

• 9 


• 9 


027 

33-3 

IMl 


t • 

9 9 


• • 


808 

29-6 


Somnt — ^Annaal Beporta of the Chief Intpeotor of Minee. 

*Ststi8t{oal Abetnct of the Indian Union IMS — Central Statiatioal Organisation, Gorera- 
ment of India. 







Since the bulk of mica produced in the country is exported, the work- 
ing of the industry is very much influenced by the international trade 
conditions. Moreover, fluctuations in the number of mines and employ- 
ment are also due to the fact that, unlike coal, mica vein is not in a con- 
tinuous stretch and, accordingly, deep and underground mining is not 
generally undertaken because of the high cost involved and uncertainty 
of deposits. The lessee, generally, prefers to confine to the surface mining 
only and after a year or two, when the surface deposits are exhausted, the 
pits are abandoned and new prospecting pits are started. 

1.2. Structure and Location of the Industry 

The industry, as it exists in the country at present, comprises both 
large and small mines, all of which arc privately-owned. Mica mines are 
generally located in Bihar, Rajasthan. Andhra Pradesh, Madras and 
Mysore. From the point of view of both number of mines and employ- 
ment, Bihar occupies the top-most position and accounts for over 60 per 
cent, of mines and nearly half the number of workers employed in the 
industry. Rajasthan claims nearly one-fourth of the mines as well as em- 
ployment. The remaining, are mostly in Andhra Pradesh. The following 
Statement 1.2 shows the State wise distribution of mica mines and total 
employment therein during 1961 : 

Statement 1.2 

Distribution of Mica Mines Accordinfr to Principal Mica Producing 

States — 1961 


State 


Number 
of mines^ 

Average 

daily 

employment 

(i) 


(*•■) 

(m) 

1 . ^$ihar •• •• .. .. .. 

•• 

617 

15,098 

(60-9) 

2. Rajasthan . . 


202 

8,086 

(27-3) 

8. Andhra Pradesh .. .. . 

• • 

82 

6,296 
(21 3) 

4 . Other States (Madras and Mysore) . • 

• • 

7 

165 

(0-6) 

Total 

• • 

808 

29,636 

(100*0) 


Source — (Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 1960). 
♦Relate to mines registered under the Miaes Act. 

KoTB — Figures in brackets are percentages to total employment. 
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1.3. Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey into the conditions of labour in 
various industries in India was conducted by the Royal Commission on 
Labour during 1929-31. On the basis of its report and findings, various 
ameliorative measures were introduced by Government in the labour field. 
After a lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 19M, the Government of 
India appointed another Committee, viz., the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all important indus- 
tries. The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries 
(including Mica Mines) during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on 
labour conditions in general, published individual reports in respect of 
various industries. These reports provided valuable material for the for- 
mulation of labour policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes 
of far-reaching significance. For instance, many legislative measures were 
adopted to improve working and living conditions and several schemes 
were introduced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The 
setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to an improvement in 
conditions of work and wages of workers employed in various industries. 
Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country gave a new 
status to the working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment as well as the Planning C]ommission consider- 
ed it necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in 
various industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess 
the effects of the various measures and to obtain a precise picture of the 
existing conditions and problems of labour for purposes of deciding future 
course of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey 
of Labour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and 
the l.abour Bureau was entrusted with the execution of the Scheme. 

1.4. Scope and Design 

A note* appended to the report gives details relating to the sampling 
design and the methoil of estimation adopted. Since there was high 
concentration of mica mines in Bihar and Rajasthan, it was decided to 
obtain separate information for them and, hence, they were treated as 
separate Regional Strata. Mines located in all other States were grouped 
together to form the Residual Group. Of the States included in this Group, 
Andhra Pradesh was the most important State accounting for almost all 
the mines in this group. 

Earlier investigations had indicated existence of wide variations in 
conditions of work, standards of welfare amenities, etc., in the establish- 
ments of different size-groups in various industries. To facilitate examina- 
tion of differences and peculiarities of workers engaged in small mica 
mines vis-a-vis large mines, it was decided to divide mines into two size- 
groups. Units in each regional stratum were, therefore, divided into large 
and small on the basis of the average size of mica mines in the country 
from the point of view of employment. The cut-off point so used was 39 
for the year 1958, i.e., all mines employing more than 39 workers were 
treated as large and the rest as small. The sampling fraction adopted was 
33.4 per cent, for large mines and 16.7 per cent, for small mines. 

♦Appendix. 
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For pur|x>ses of drawing the samples, the 1958 list of mica minea 
registered xxnder the Mines Act, the latest that was available, was used. 
The following Statement 1.3 shows the number of mica mines with the 
number of workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in samples, 
and (c) samples actually covered: 

Statement 1.5 

Number of Mica Mines and Persons Employed Therein in the Frame and 

As covered by the Survey 


Centre 


In the frame (1968) Sample aeleoted In the sample 

ultimately oovered 

' » ! » , > 

Number Number Number Number Number Number 

of of of of of of 

minee workers mines workers mines workers 
employed employed employed 


(0 

(»■»•) 

(m) 

(»e) 

(•) 

(ei) 

(»0 

1. Bihmr 

fi6d 

19.100 

122 

(21-6) 

4,970 
(25' 9) 

49 

(8-7) 

2.648 

(13-8) 

(a) Large minea 

168 

11,085 

56 

(33*3) 

3,600 

(32*5) 

33 
(19 6) 

2,290 

(20-7) 

(6) Small minea 

398 

8,105 

60 

(16-6) 

1,370 

(16-9) 

16 

(40) 

362 

(*■») 

9. Rajaathan •• 

217 

7,817 

48 

(22-1) 

2,184 

(27*7) 

20 

(9-2) 

1,164 

(14-8) 

(a) Large minea 

89 

4,927 

23 

(33-3) 

1,681 
(34- 1) 

9 

(13 0) 

880 

(179) 

(fr) Small minea 

148 

2,890 

25 

(18-9) 

483 

(16*7) 

11 

(7'4) 

274 

(95) 

S. Beaidiial 

85 

8,531 

23 
(27- 1) 

2,314 

(35*4) 

12 
(14. 1) 

1,777 
(27- 2) 

(a) Large Minea 

50 

5,757 

17 
(34 0) 

2,163 

(37-6) 

11 

(22- 0) 

1,741 
(30 2) 

(1) Small minea 

35 

774 

8 

(17- 1) 

151 

(19-6) 

1 

(2-9) 

88 

(4-7) 

9. All India .. 

868 

33,538 

193 

(22*2) 

9,448 

(28-2) 

81 

(93) 

5,579 

(188) 

(a) Large mine 

287 

21,789 

98 
(33 4) 

7,444 
(34. 2) 

53 
(18. 5) 

4,917 
(22. 8) 

{h) Small minea 

581 

11,789 

97 

(18*7) 

2,004 

(170) 

28 

(48) 

862 

(58) 


Nora — Figures in brackets are percentages to respective totals in the frame. 





It will be seen that, out of the sampled units selected (vide col. iv), 
nearly 58 per cent, of the mines were found closed at the time of the 
Survey. The closure rate was particularly high in the case of small mines. 
Thus, the Survey actually covered about 9 per cent, of the total number 
of mines accounting for nearly 17 per cent, of the total employment in 
the industry. In view of a very high rate of closure of small mines, the 
samples actually covered were found to be too few to give any reliable 
estimate separately for the small mines. Hence, separate data are not 
being given in this report for the two size-groups. 

Work in mica mines is done both underground and aboveground 
(i.e., surface and opencast). The statistics published by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines indicate that of the total number of 29,635 persons employed 
in 1961, workers engaged in underground operations accounted for 17,004 
or about 57 per cent, of the total employed in the industry and the rest 
were engaged in surface and opencast operations. In view of the fact 
that majority of workers were employed underground, data on certain 
important items such as labour turnover, absenteeism, shift-hours, etc., 
were collected separately for underground and aboveground workers and 
they have been presented at the appropriate places in the report. 

Since only those mines came in the sample as featured in the frame 
and as it was not possible to take account of new mines which came into 
being during period of the Survey, the information in this report should 
be treated to relate to conditions in the mines which were in existence 
during the period to which the frame relates (i.e., 1958) and which con- 
tinued to exist at the time of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the 
Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared 
for the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry 
was conducted in September and October, 1959. On the basis of the 
experience of this enquiry as also of the First and Second Rounds of the 
Survey, the schedule* and instructions were suitably modified. The field 
enquiry in this industry was launched in October, 1962 and completed 
in September, 1963. The data, except where specifically mentioned, should 
be treated to relate to this period. 

Mica mines were covered by the Labour Investigation Committee in 
the course of their enquiry during 1944-45. With a view to indicating the 
developments and changes which have taken place since then, some 
remarks have been given in this report regarding the position at the time 
of the Committee’s enquiry and the present Survey, Since there are differ- 
ences in the scope of the previous enquiry and this Survey, the comparisons 
wherever made, may be treated to be only broadly valid. 

*A copy of the Schedule is given as Appendix II in the Report on Survey of Lsbomv 
Conditions in Silk Factories in India. 




Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

From the point of view of employment, the Mica Mining Industry 
ranks fifth among the mining industries of India. In the course of the 
Survey, data were collected on several aspects of the composition of the 
working force in the mica mines. These related to distribution of workers 
according to (a) broad occupational groups, (b) men, women and adole- 
scents, (c) method of payment, (d) employment status and (c) length of 
service. I'he information collected is discussed in the succeeding para- 
graphs. 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force — Distribution According to Broad 

Occupational Groups 

With a view to maintaining comparability as well as uniformity, 
statistics relating to employment were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 30th 
June, 1962, from all the selected mines. It is estimated that on tliis date 
the total number of persons employed in the industry was about 22 thou- 
sand. The following Statement 2.1 shows the distribution of employees 
by broad occupational groups in various centres. The broad occupational 
groups were: (a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel, (b) Admi- 
nistrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel, (c) Clerical and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory), (d) Production and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory), and (e) Watch and Ward and Other 
Services. Ehc classification was based on the International Standard Classi- 
fication of Occupations as adopted by the International Labour Office: 

Statement 2.1 


Estimated Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupatioiml Groups As On 

30//1 June, 1962 


Centre 


Total Professional, Adrninis- 

Technical trativo, 

and Related Executive 
Personnel and Mana- 
gerial 
Personnel 

Cleri- Produo- 

cal and tion 

Related and 

Workers Related 
(including Workers 
Super- (includ- 

visory) ing 

Supervisory) 

Watch 

and 

Ward 

and 

Other 

Services 

(•) 


(«) 

(m) 

(»•») 

(») 

(Vi) 

(wi) 

1. Bihar 


11,182 

32 

277 

274 

9,667 

932 




{0-3) 

(2-6) 

(2-4) 

(86-6) 

(8-3) 

2. Rajasthan . . 


4,696 

, , 

82 

63 

4,110 

441 





(1-8) 

(1-3) 

(87-6) 

(9‘4) 

3. Residual* 


6,169 

7 

44 

95 

6,760 

257 




(0*1) 

(0-7) 

(1-5) 

(93-5) 

(4-2) 

4 . All India 


22,047 

39 

403 

432 

19,543 

1,030 




(0-2) 

(1-8) 

(2 0) 

(88*6) 

(7-4) 


[Figurfts in brackets are percentages to the respective totals in Col. (ii)!. 

♦All the units covered in this group wore located in Andhra Pradesh as the units selected in 
other States included in this group were found closed at the time of the survey. 
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The above statistics show that the bulk of the working force in mica 
mines comprised production workers who accounted for nearly 89 per 
cent, of the total workers employed in the industry. Next in the order 
those employed in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ con- 
stituting about 7 per cent, of the total. Persons in the other groups account- 
ed for the rest. 

In order to assess the relative importance of workers employed ‘under- 
ground’ and ‘aboveground’, data relating to production workers were col- 
lected separately for each department. Statement 2.2 shows the distribu- 
tion of production workers employed 'underground' and ‘aboveground’ 
in various centres : 


Statement 2.2 

Estimated Number of Production arid Related Workers Employed 
Underground and Aboveground as on ZQth June, 1962 


Estimated number of Production Workers 

Centre 

Employed direct by Employ eii through Total Production 

Managements contractors workers 



Above- 

ground 

Under- Total 
ground 

Above- 

ground 

Under- Total 
ground 

Above- 

ground 

Under- Total 
ground 

(»■) 

(u) 

(in) 

(*«) 

(«) 

(f) 

(vii) 

{viii) 

(»>) 

(*) 

[. Bibar . . 

733 

7,866 

8,698 

107 

962 

1,009 

840 

8,827 

9,607 


(8-6) 

(91-6) 

(100- 0) 

(10- 0) 

(90 0) 

(100 0) 

(8-7) 

(91-3) 

(100- 0) 

L Rajasthan 

1,637 

2,573 

4,110 

. . 

, . 

. . 

1,537 

2,573 

4,110 


(37-4) 

(62-6) 

(100 0) 




(37-4) 

(62-6) 

(100 0) 

Residual 

2,890 

2,876 

6,766 

. « 

. . 

. . 

2,890 

2,876 

6,766 


(60- 1) 

(49-9) 

(100 0) 




(50- 1) 

{49-9) 

(100 0) 

. All India 

6,160 

13,314 

18,474 

107 

962 

1,069 

6,267 

14,276 

19,543 


(27*9) 

(72- 1) 

(100 0) 

(10 0) 

(90 0) 

(100 0) 

{ 27 0) 

(73 0) 

(100 0) 


(Figures in brackets are percentages to the respective totals). 

Taking the industry, as a whole, it would appear that 73 per cent, of 
the total prcxluction workers were engaged in underground mining opera- 
tions and the rest were employed aboveground. 1 he percentage of the 
underground workers was the highest (91) in Bihar, followed by Rajas- 
than (63) while it was about 50 in the Residual Group. 

The estimated total employment of about 22 thousand mentioned 
earlier includes persons deemed to be workers and, hence, covered under 
the Mines Act, 1952, and also those who were not considered to be workers 
for purposes of the Act. Data collected during the Survey indicate that 
the proportion of workers who were not covered under the Mines Act, 
1952, was insignificant (i.e., only 0.04 per cent, of the estimated working 
force in the industry in the entire country). None of the employees not 
covered under the Act was employed as a production and related worker. 
About three-fourths of them belonged to the group ‘Administrative, Execu- 
tive and Managerial Personnel’ and the rest to ‘Clerical and Related Work- 
ers’. None of the ‘not covered’ workers was found engaged in the mica 
mines located in Rajasthan. 
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2.2. Employment of Women and Adolescents* 

It would appear from the report of the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee that in 1944-45 women constituted about 4, 46 and 20 per cent, of 
the labour force employed in mica mines in Bihar, Madras and Rajputana 
respectively. Similarly, children formed about 15 per cent, of the 
totai employment in Bihar and Rajputana. In Madras, employment of 
children was reported to be negligible. The Committee had further report- 
ed that, in contravention of the Indian Mines Act, both women and child- 
ren were employed underground in mines quite openly in all the three 
mica areas. 

The fpllowing Statement 2.3 shows the relative employment strength 
of men, women and adolescents in the industry as at the time of present 
Survey : 

Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Men, Women and Adolescents in the Working 

Force as on iOth June, 1962 


Centre 

Estimated 
number of 

Estimated number of 

A 


workers 

employed 

Men 

Women 

Adole* 

scents 

(i) 

(»») 

(Hi) 

(w) 

(V) 

1. Bihar 

11,182 

11,144 

38 




(99-7) 

(03) 


S. Rajaathan •• •• 

4,696 

4,430 

266 

, , 



(94. 3) 

(57) 


3a I^eudnal 

6,169 

4,293 

1,865 

11 



(69-6) 

(30-2) 

(0 2) 

3a All India • • # • • • 

22,047 

19,867 

2,169 

11 



(90- 1) 

(9-8) 

(01) 

Nots — (F igures in brackets are percentages to respective totals). 


It will be seen from the above Statement that the working force in 
the industry consisted predominantly of men. Women accounted for about 
10 per cent, of the total employed in the industry. The proportion of 
women to the total workers was the highest (30%) in the Residual Group. 
In Rajasthan, women constituted nearly 6 per cent, of the total while they 
formed only an insignificant proportion to the total working force in 
Bihar. 

Women were, generally, engaged in such jobs as mud removing and 
mica cutting or as shearers, mazdoors, wa. er carriers, creche ayahs, sweep- 
ers, etc. Wherever employed, they were engaged only on surface or in open- 
cast departments. 

The practice of engaging adolescents was in vogue in only one of the 
sampled mines in the Residual Group. They constituted a very negligible 
proportion to the total working force and were engaged as mica cutters. 

The system of employing child labour was not in vogue in any of the 
sampled units in the industry. 

2.5. Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers 

The Survey results show that the predominant system was payment 
by time which accounted for 99.8 per cent, of the workers. The rest were 

*Le., penoiM between the ages of 16 and 18 yean. 
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piccc ratcd In fact, piece-rate system was reported in only one sampled 
mine in the Residual Group. The percentage of piece-rated w()rkers to the 
total workers in this group Avas 0.7. All w^orkers in Rajasthan and Bihar 
were being paid on the basis of time only. 

2.4. Contract Labour 

The system of employing workers through contractors Avas not much 
in vogue in the Mica Mining Industry. I he findings of the Survey have 
revealed that c:ontract labour was employed only in a feAv mica mines 
in Bihar. Iti other centres, such a system Avas not reported in any of the 
sampled units. In Bihar, workers engaged through contractors constituted 
about 11 per cent, c^f the total production Avorkers employed in that centre 
giving a percentage of nearly T) for the industrv in the country, as 
a Avhole. Wherever contract labour Avere employed, they Avere engaged for 
production jobs — 'underground' as Avell as 'aboveground*. The reasons 
adduced by the employers for engaging contract labour Avere as folloAvs: 

(i) There w^as a shortage of labour in the area and, hence, the 
managements preferred to get the Avork done on contract basis so 
that the responsibility of bringing the required number of 
workers for the Avork rested with the contractors. 

(ii) In view of uncertainties of mica strikes it is preferable to en- 
trust prospecting work to contractors rather than engage regu- 
lar permanent employees direct. 

(iii) Proper production could be ensured only by contractors and, 
hence, the job Avas given on contract. 

2.5. Employment Status 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected regarding em- 
ployment status of productioii workers employed direct bv the manage- 
ments (i.e., excluding those employed througli contractors) and covered 
under the Mines Act. The classification of Avorkers into permanent, tem- 
porary, etc., is regulated by the Standing Orders framed by the 
managements in pursuance of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946. HoAvever, since the Act requires only those employers 
who employ 100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders, all the mines 
had not framed them. In mines wdiere there Avere no Standing Orders, the 
information relating, to employment status Avas collected on the basis of 
the version of the managements. The folloAving Statement 2.4 gives the 
details: 

Statement 2.4 

Estimated Distribution of Production Workers Employed Direct by 
Employment Status — June, 1962 


Centre Estimated Estimated percentage of workora who wer« 



number of ^ 
production 
workers 
employed 
direct 

Ponna- 

nent 

cA 

Proba- Temporary 
tioners 

Appren- 

tices 

— ^ 

Casual, 
Badlif etc. 

{*•) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(iv) (v) 

(»»•) 

(vii) 

1. Bihar 

8,598 

47-4 

52*4 

0-2 

.. 

2. Rajasthan 

4,110 

39*8 

60*2 


. , 

3. Residual 

5,766 

67*3 

30-7 

2-0 

, , 

4. All India 

18,474 

51-9 

47-4 

0*7 

■ • 


L/B(N)276DofLB-^3 
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In the industry in the country, as a whole, nearly 52 per cent, of the 
directly employed produclion workers were permanent, about 47 per 
cent, leinpoiaiy and the rest were apprentices. I he proportion of perma- 
nent workers was the highcsl (07%) in the Residual Group, while in Bihar 
and Rajasthan, temporary workers constituted the majority of the work- 
ing force. Ihe main reason for such a high proportion of temporary work- 
ers in Bihar was attributed by managements to the (]uilting of jobs by 
workers alter short intervals, thereby ncrcssitaling fresh recruitment in 
their places, fn Rajasthan, wawkers were re})orte(l to be leaving their service 
in tlu' units whenevei they had to att^'‘’d tf> agricultural operations 
ill their village. Moreover, in view of uncertainties of mica linds, manage- 
ments frecjuently abandoned the lease of plots taken by them if the pros- 
})ecting did not seem to be hopeful or if they found that operations 
became costly. 'I hose mines where only surface opi rations were done were 
generally closed during rainy season and workers r^'torned to their vil- 
lages. It was also reported that whenever any mine closed dowm temporarilv, 
the workers left the unit and when it re-opened, fresh recruitment 
was made hv the manageunent. 

2.0. of SeiDirr 

In the course of the present Survey, statistics relating to the length 
of service of production and related workers (including supervisory) em- 
plc:)yed direct bv tlie managenicius and covered under the Mines Act wane 
collected and the details are given in Statement 2.5. Wherever manage- 
ments maintained any records showing the date of appointment of their 
employees (e.g., service cards, leave records, etc.), the information was col- 
lected from such rccc^rcls l)ut in (heir absence, the vcrsic^n of the manage- 
ments w\as taken. 

The statistics show' that in the industry, as a whole, about 00 per 
cent, of the workers had a scTvice of less than one year, another 21 j>er 
cent, had bet^veem one and less than five years of service and only a small 
propcjirtion had longer length of service. The perc:cn*:age of ^vorkers w4io 
had put in les> tlian one year’s service was highest (71) in Bihar and lowest 
(r)<S) in the Rcvsidual Group. The high ]n'oportiou of workers with 
a lower length of service wais due mainly to the fact that workers left the 
job freqiiciitlv to attend to agricultural operations in (heir villages. Other 
reasons as given i!i para 2.5 above hold good here also. 

2 . 7 . Abse7ite(^i>77i* 

I>ata on absenteeism w^ere collected for a period of 12 months, 
i.c., July, lObl t(^ June. 1962, in respect af prcxluction workers cmplovcd 
direczt (i.c., excluding contract labour) and the same arc presented in State- 
ment 2.6. No information could be collected in respect of workers em- 
ployed thrc:)iigh contractors as, generally, no records were available or the 
records were found to be maintaincxl impro])erly. It may l^e mentioned 
that the Bureau vrrv imich desired to collect statistics of absenteeism bv 
causes but as the mnnageincuits did not maintain record of absences U\ 
causes, it wvas not possible* to collect prec ise information about causes ol 
absenteeism but had to be satisfied with general information given by 
the managements. 

♦Abs^ntoeism is tho failuro of the worker to report on the Job when he was scheduled to 
work but doe.s not include absences on account of strikes or lock-outs or lay-off. The rate of absen- 
teeism is tho percentage of tho man -days lost due to absence to tho total man-days scheduled 
to work during tho month. 
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Statement 2.5 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Direct Employed Production 
Workers According to Length of Service — June, 1962 




TT! af i m 

Percentage 

of workers with a 

- . A 

Borvico of 




number of Less than 

One or 5 or 

10 years 

' 1 
16 years 


Centro 

production 

one year 

more more but 

or 

or over 



workers 


but less loss than 

more but 




employed 


than 10 years 

less 




direct 


6 years 

than 15 







years 



(0 

(tt) 

(Hi) 

(»■») («) 

(ti») 

(vii) 

1. 

Bihar 

8,598 

70-6 

18-3 7-8 

2-5 

0*8 

2. 

Rajasthan 

4,110 

68-6 

26-6 4-4 

0*3 

01 

3. 

Residual . , 

5,766 

67-7 

30*4 8-3 

3 0 

0-6 

4. 

All India 

18,474 

66- 1 

240 7*2 

2 2 

0*6 


Statement 2.6 

Estimated Rate of Absenteeism in Mica Mmes duriiig July, 1961 to June, 

1962 


Bihar Rajasthan Residual All India 

Month , * ^ ,, * 

Under- Above- Over- Under- Above Over- Under -Above- Over- Under- Above- Over- 
ground ground all ground ground all ground ground all ground ground all 


(») (il) {in) (iv) (v) (vi) (vw) (vni) (ix) (x) (xi) (xit) {xiii) 


1961— 

July 

21-8 

10*9 

20*7 

12*4 

11-8 

August .. 

19*7 

10*3 

18*9 

8*7 

8*9 

September 

17*0 

8*2 

16*3 

140 

18*3 

October 

25 * I 

16*3 

24*3 

11*8 

16*2 

November 

22-0 

12*2 

21*3 

9*7 

14*1 

December 

17-9 

8*2 

171 

9*8 

9*3 


1962— 
January 

February 
March , 
April 
May 
June 

Average — 
July, 1961 to 
June, 62 


12*2 

16*2 

9*4 

12*: 

3 

17*9 

10* 

2 

15*6 

8*8 

14*1 

10*0 

12* 

4 

15*8 

10* 

4 

14*2 

15*6 

13*5 

10*3 

11* 

8 

16-5 

12* 

2 

14*5 

13*6 

12*8 

8*6 

10* 

5 

19*1 

11* 

4 

16*6 

11*4 

15*9 

12*9 

IJ* 

3 

18*4 

13- 

1 

16*8 

9*6 

13*2 

11*9 

12 

5 

15*0 

10 

-8 

13*8 

9*4 

16*1 

15*2 

16 

•7 

16*6 

12 

•2 

14*6 

ID'S 

12*7 

11*7 

12 

*2 

16*0 

11 

•3 

14*0 

9*3 

15*3 

11*9 

13 

*6 

16*5 

11 

•7 

15*1 

11*4 

12*6 

10 8 

11 

*7 

16*3 

11 

•6 

15*0 

16*2 

15*3 

10*2 

12 

•7 

19*9 

12 

•2 

17*9 

10*2 

14*6 

9*2 

11 

•8 

18*5 

10 

•2 

16-3 


17*4 

9*2 

16*7 

10* 

2 

7*8 

180 

9*6 

17*2 

9 

•8 

11*3 

20*4 

13*6 

19*8 

8 

■8 

10*4 

19*9 

13*4 

19*3 

10 

9 

12*5 

22*5 

17*3 

22*0 

16- 

8 

14*5 

22*4 

15*6 

21*8 

10 

•6 

9*3 


20-4 12-3 19-7 11-2 121 11-5 14-3 110 12-6 17-0 11-4 15-4 


It will be seen from the Statement that in the industry, as a whole, 
the annual rate o*' absenteeism was 15.4 per cent. As among different 
centres, the rate of absenteeism was the highest in Bihar 09.7%), fol- 
lowed by the Residual Group (12.6%) and Rajasthan (11.5%): The rate 
of absenteeism was mostly higher among "»vorkcrs ciiiploycd ‘underground' 
L/B(N)276DofLB— 3a 
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than those engaged for opencast and surface operations. "I'hc difficult 
nature of underground work as compared to surface is apparently the 
main reason for higher absenteeism among underground workers. The 
abscnlceism rate varied as between the ditferent months in the various 
centres. "I’he variations arc discussed below for each centre separately. 

(a) Bihar: Monthly absenteeism rate varied from 16.3 to 24.3 per 
cent. It was the highest in October (24.3%), followed by May (22.0%), 
June, (21.8%), November (21.3%), July (20.7%) and March (19.8%). The 
main reason adduced by the managements for higher absenteeism during 
these months was the connection of workers with agiiculture. In Bihar, 
sowing of winter rice takes place from June to August and harvesting 
operations are carried out between October and December. Workers 
absent themselves fiom the mines to attend to agricultural operations 
during these months. Religious festivals such as DiisseJira in October, and 
marriage seasons in April-May are also the causes for high absenteeism 
during these month. Rains arc primarily responsible for higher absences 
during June to September. 

(b) Rajasthan: The monthly rate of absenteeism ranged between 8.8 
and 16.2 per cent. It was the highest (16.2%) in May, followed by Septem- 
ber (15.6%), October (13.6%,) and July (12.6%). In this centre also, work- 
ers absented themselves from work in order to attend to agricultural 
operations at (heir native places. Other reasons for absenteeism were said 
to be religious festivals such as Dnssehra and Diwali in October-November, 
marriage seasons from April to May and rains from July to September. 

Unlike other centres, in Rajasthan, the annual absenteeism rate 
among underground workers was slightly lower than that for surface and 
abovegi’ound workers. The main reason for this, as given by the manage- 
ments of a few mines, is that underground workers were regular or perma- 
nent miners and hence more regular in attendance. On the other hand, 
surface workers were agricailtural labour who worked whenever free from 
agricultural c^perations. 

(c) Residual Group: Monthly absenteeism rate fluctuated between 10.5 
and 15.7 per cent. It was the highest (15.7%) in January, followed by 
November (11.3%,), March (13.6%) and May (12.7%). Most of the mines 
surveyed in this Group were located in the Ncllore district of Andhra 
Pradesh whicli is an important rice-growing area. Tlierefore. all the work- 
ers have some connection or other with agriculture. They absented them- 
selves whenever they had to attend to agricultural operations, thus result- 
ing in high absenteeism during the above -men ticMied months. The main 
leason for the high rate c^f absenteeism in November is heavy rains. Often 
normal communications to mining areas are disrupted because of floods 
and, hence, workers stay away from work. 

2.8. Labour Turnover 

Data relating to labour turnover were collected for the same period 
and for the same group of workers for whom statistics relating to absen- 
teeism were collected. The following Statements 2.7 and 2.8 show the rate 
of accession and separations in the mica mines in the different centres. 

The statistics show that the annual rate of accession and separation 
in iho industiy in the' country, as a whole, was 20.8 and 18.9 per cent, res- 
pectively. Such a high rate seemed to be due to frequently abandoning of 
working of mines due to reasons mentioned earlier. As for individual 
centres, the accession rate was the highest in Bihar (24.2%), followed 
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closely by Rajaslhan (24.0%). In the Rcshliicil Choiip, however, the rate 
was only 14.3 per cent. As regards scpaialions, the rale was highest (23.3%) 
ill Rajasthan, followed by Bihar (20.6%). As in ihe (ase of accession, the 
rate of separation was also comparatively low (13.0%) in the Residual 
Group. 

Statemknt 2.7 

Estiiuaied Accession Rate in Mita Alines Dinifnr July, 19(il ft, June, 10(>2 

Bihar llajasthau Ro^idual All India 

[Month f ^ f — — >y — ^ 

Undor- Above- Over- Undt^r- Above Over- tfridor Above- Over- Under Abovts- Over- 


ground ground all ground ground 

all 

ground ground all 

ground 

ground all 

(0 

(it) 

(fit) 

(»«) 

(t') 

(«i) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(x) 

(ji) 

(zii) 

(xiii) 

1061— 













July 

23 5 

7*3 

22 0 

25 1 

23 0 

24 4 

14-4 

171 

15-8 

21-6 

17 5 

20-4 

August . . 

31 3 

50 

29- 1 

27-5 

27-4 

27-6 

12 4 

23*4 

IS- 2 

26 0 

22 2 

24-9 

September 

210 

5*2 

19-8 

171 

21-6 

18*7 

11-4 

15 8 

13-7 

180 

16 2 

17-5 

October 

22-8 

2-1 

21 2 

13 G 

26-2 

18*8 

18-6 

8- 1 

12-9 

20-2 

12 4 

17*7 

Novombo 

25- 1 

11*0 

24- 0 

29-8 

27-3 

28*8 

12 6 

8-4 

10-4 

22-7 

13-6 

19-9 

December 

1962— 

24 2 

4*8 

220 

41-2 

33- 1 

38*3 

16-8 

16- 1 

1(50 

25-4 

19-3 

23- 0 

January 

25-4 

180 

21*9 

221 

19-8 

21-4 

9-2 

14*2 

1U8 

210 

16- 1 

19-6 

February 

21 fj 

3 4 

19-9 

25 1 

12-0 

20*9 

22-3 

6-9 

14 3 

22 4 

7-7 

18-3 

March . , 

17 7 

12-0 

17-2 

17-4 

25-3 

19-8 

17*2 

9-2 

13-2 

17 5 

13 7 

16*5 

April 

36-4 

14-5 

34-4 

20 0 

27-0 

22 0 

14-9 

20- 1 

17-5 

28-3 

20-8 

26*3 

May 

31*8 

12-8 

30-2 

29*5 

24*9 

28-2 

19- 1 

4-8 

117 

28*7 

10-2 

23*9 

tJune 
Average 
(July, 61 
to June 62) 

22- y 

13 6 

22-2 

22-2 

20-8 

21-8 

21 1 

1U3 

16- 1 

22*4 

10-6 

29. 1 

25*5 

9-5 

24-2 

24- 1 

240 

24*0 

15-8 

12-9 

14-3 

23*0 

15-2 

20-8 


Si AIFMKM 2.8 

Kstiniated Separation Rate in Mira Mines Durino; Jul\\ ilhd /./ June, li)(')2 

Ibhar Rajasthan Re.ddii'il All India 

Under -Abov'o Over Under- Abov(i Over- Und<^r- Above ifver Under xVbove- Over- 
ground ^roimd all ground ground all groud grouofl ill ground ground all 


(t) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iu) 

(»’) 

(t'i) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(i.r) 

(■<•) 

(xi) 

(xii) 

(xiii) 

1961— 













July 

16*0 

4*8 

15*0 

24*6 

20*8 

23*3 

22 6 

16*3 

19*4 

19*5 

16 1 

18 6 

August . . 

20* 1 

9*1 

19*2 

24*8 

27*1 

25 -(5 

13*4 

13 0 

13*2 

19 6 

16*1 

18*4 

September 

24*8 

7*2 

23*5 

2(5-8 

13 7 

22*1 

16*0 

12*9 

14 3 

23 2 

12 5 

20*0 

October 

27*5 

5*6 

25*8 

36*3 

27*6 

32*7 

17*9 

111 

I 12 

26-7 

15*0 

2U0 

November 

21-7 

8*3 

20*0 

24*5 

30*1 

26*7 

11*4 

Its 

13*2 

19 6 

ISO 

19*1 

December 

1962— 

20*8 

3*8 

19*4 

21*2 

32*6 

25 3 

7*5 

15-7 

U ■ 6 

17 5 

18*8 

17-9 

January 

16*2 

8*8 

15*6 

17*9 

14 1 

16*0 

18*6 

8-5 

13*4 

17*1 

10*0 

15*0 

February 

13*6 

5*7 

12*9 

18*4 

23*7 

20*1 

17*3 

10' 7 

13-9 

15-4 

13*3 

14*8 

March . . 

21 1 

5*4 

19*7 

13*7 

18*0 

15*0 

11*9 

11*0 

11*5 

17*5 

12*0 

16*0 

April 

20*6 

6*3 

19*3 

19*6 

23*6 

20*7 

13*6 

7 1 

10*3 

18*8 

10*6 

16 6 

May 

24*0 

10*9 

23*0 

37*3 

32 4 

35*9 

26*3 

9-9 

17*7 

26*9 

14 7 

23*7 

June 
Average 
(July, 61 to 
Juno, 62) 

31*3 

13*7 

29*9 

20*4 

16*5 

19*2 

16*0 

13*7 

14-8 

26*1 

14*3 

23*9 

21*7 

7*6 

20*6 

23*4 

23-2 

23*3 

16*0 

120 

13*9 

20*8 

14*2 

18*0 
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Accession as well as separation rates were invariably higher in the 
case of undciground workers than those employed aboveground, the over- 
all annual percentage of accessions and separations being of the order of 
and 21 for underground workers and 15 and 14 for those employed 
aboveground respectively. In view of the fact that work underground is 
comparatively more arduous, workers were found to be leaving their jobs 
resulting in higher labour turnover. 

An attempt was also made in the course of the Survey to collect data 
on separations by causes. Since most of the managements did not maintain 
records indicating separations by causes, no accurate statistics could be 
collected. However, on the basis of the version of the managements, some 
data pcrtainiiig to separations by causes were collected ancl the statistics 
arc presented in the following Statement 2.9. 

It will be seen frqm the above Statement that in the industry, as 
a whole, nearly 95 per cent, of the separations were due to quitting* of 
jobs by workers, discliaige or dismissals accounted for only about 3 J^cr 
cent., w4iilc retirement, death, etc., accounted for the rest. Regarding 
individual centres also, the position was, more or less, the sajiic as given 
for the industry, as a whole, i.e., ‘‘quits’ was the main cause of separa- 
tions. 

2.9. Sysloii of liecruitmeul 

At the time when the Labour Investigation Committee conduetd its 
Survey, it was found that labour foice in mica mines was recruited through 
Sardars who wete sent out with funds to villages iji the vicinity. Some- 
times, Sardars employed in one mine went to another mine and tried to 
tempt away workers of that mine by jxiying advances. In the case of those 
mines which were situated in 7Mmindan areas, their proprielors had no 
difTiculty in recruiting labour. They used to make their iccruitments 
known to their tenants and the latter invariably responded to the call of 
tlieir master. 

Statement 2.9 

Estiruaied Percentage Dist) ihiifion of Sefxital io7is hv C'auses in Mira. Mines 

During July, 1961 to June, 1962 


Bihar Rajasthan Residual All India 

Causes r - — — ^ — ^ 

Under- Above- Over- Under- Above- Over- Under- Above- Over- Under Above?- Over 
ground ground all ground ground all ground ground all ground ground all 


(i) 

(n) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

{«) 

(vi) (vii) (viii) 

(«) 

(*) 

(xi) (xii) 

(xiii) 

1. Discharge 
or 

Dismissals 

2-2 

M 

2-2 

6-2 

9*7 6*7 i 


t 

2-5 4*0 

2-8 

2. Quits .. 

94-4 

92-3 

94-3 

94-8 

90*3 93-3 99- 1 

99-5 

99-5 

95-3 95*5 

95*3 

3. Retire- 
ment, 

Death, etc. 

3*4 

6-6 

3-5 

•• 

0*9 

0-6 

0-5 

2*2 0-6 

1*9 


♦Indicates that the poroentage was loss than 0*05. 


I Quits are termination of employments initiated by employees because of jobs elsewhere 
dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill-hoalth, unauthorised absences, etc. 
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1 he results of the picsent Survey, houc\ci, icvcal that with the pas- 
sage of time, old practices have uiuhagijiie a coiisidei able change. At the 
lijnc ot present Survey, about 81) | or cent, oi the woikcrs in the itidustry 
in the country as a whole, weie recruited direct by the managements at 
the mine itself. About 6 per cent, had been recruited through depart- 
mental heads, 'lliere was no spccilic category of workers letitutcxl tlnough 
departmental heads and the practice varied Irom mine to iuine. .Another 
lougldy S per cent, of the workers had l)een recruiied by the head oHice 
and such employees were getierally managerial personnel. Watch and ward 
and clerical stall, etc. ihc rest were reciuiled tlnoiigh itifii.sl ) ir.s, jobbers, 
labour office or by proprietors themselves. 

As among dillcrent centres, the position \\<is that in the Residual 
Group almost all workers were recruited at the mines themselves. In 
Rajasthan, about 90 per cent, of the: employc'es were ucruited ihrougli this 
mctliod and the- rest thremgh head oilice. In Ihhai, diileumi methods of 
icenulmciit were followed, the most imjxirtaiu lieing lecrniiincnt at the 
mine’s oKicc and. through departmental heads acxc^unting for nearly 8LI 
and 14 pci cent, of tlie workers i espcctivcly. 

li.lO. 1 milling and .1 fjfin'nl i( eshi fj 

riic Labour Investigation (iommitice had rcpoiled that tlieu* was no 
system of imparting liaiiiing to workers in the Alica Mining Industry at 
tliat time. Only in some mines tiaiuing was given foi supei\isory jobs. 
However, according to the pic'seni Smvey, it is estinialed tin t nearly 1!0 
per cent, of the mica mines in the coiintry Aveae pro iding* (Kiining facili- 
ties to their \v(jrkcrs and everywhere schemes were on an addioc basis. 

Iherc were no such schemes in Rajasthan. 4 he )osili()ri in respect of 
Bihar and Residual Grouj> is discussed below ■: 

B'dtar : In this ce ntre, about 99 per cent, of the nnina’»( ments slalc’d 
that training aiiangemenis existed for Mining Assisiants, Shi:t lnchaig< s 
and f’lecti icians. It has, however, been repoiled (liat t!ieiv! wc »<■ no liaining 
schemes lor Mining Asvisl jnls as such and a c.()nl)t j , there lore 
cre ated ^\ llether the) were de sign. iled as a j)|>i cni ice* > to juslify j)a)iiient 
of wages lower than those* hxed nnde*r la\v. Lxeepl nr the ease of a fewv 
mines (I '-n'/o) ^v]lele: tiannng jn'iiod was enliv i iiaccI cji il was only 

for six months, cverywheav. v 1 ... div. period of training was 9 \ears. In al)oiit 
70 per cent, of the: mine s pros iding liaining laeilities, the* trainees we re 
paid lernuiiei ation ranging between Rs. 40 and Rs. 99.09 per month. In 
the rest, paunent to traiire:es was irrade at the' discretion of the manage- 
ments. No educational c] nal i lie at ions fe^r trainees wane laid down in about 
(fa per cent, c^f the units, while' others insisieel that the* eandidates should 
at least be: mall ie nlates. A fenv mine s gave pi t fci enie e* to candidates who 
had undengone some training in institute's tun b\ ( io\ c‘i nmeiit. Xoiu’ of 
the managements preniding tiainiug facilitie's enlencd into any contract, 
written or verbal, with the a])pienticcs nor did they guaranlec employ- 
ment to the trainees after successful completion of the training period. 

Rrsidiial Cronji: In this (noup, two mines, ie*])res(nling al>ont 12 per 
cent, of the le:>tal, had piewidc'd training (aeililies. In one of them, training 
wxis imparted to fitters only and the facility was open to all. No educational 
cpialificalions were prescribed for persons desirous of undergoing training. 



The period of training was 3 years and trainees were paid a remuneration 
of Rs. 2 per day. The unit guaranteed employment to the trainees after 
they had completed the training period successfully. In the other, train- 
ing was given to drillers, engine mazdoors, survey boys and mining engi- 
neers. The period of training ranged between 6 months and 2 years depend- 
ing upon the occupation. The qualifications prescribed were a pass 
\n the S.S.L.C. examination for mining engineers. In the cases of survey boys 
and engine mazdoors, persons who liad studied upto middle standard 
were admitted to the training. For drillers, all that was required was that 
the candidates should jDOssess a good physique. Preference was, however, 
shown to persons who had already received some training in industrial 
institutes run by Government. The trainees were paid some remunera- 
tion. Some of them were monthly-paid and were getting Rs. 45 to Rs. G5 
per month. Others were ])aid on a daily basis at rates ranging between 
Rs. 1.25 and Rs. 2 per day. The unit did not guarantee employment to 
the trainees. 



CllVlMFR III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

3.1. IVage Revisions and Minirmun Rates of iVuiyes 

Ihc Labour Investigation Cuiiiiiiittcc which had conducted a wage 
census in some of the mica mines on a sample basis in 1911 IT; observed 
that the level of wages in the industry was miserably low. Taking the over- 
all position into account, the basic ininiTmiiii wage of an unskilled worker 
in the different centres ol the industiy at that lime varied iiom annas 9 
(Re. 0.56) to annas 12 (Re. 0.75) per day in the case of men workers and 
from annas 0 (Re. 0.37) to annas 8 pie I (Re. 0.51) in the case of women. 
Only one or two coiicerns in Bihar paid a separate dearness allow- 
ance at annas 2 (Re. 0.12) in the rupee. Since theii the wage structure has 
been rationalised and regulated either as a result of adjudication awards 
or by bringing it within the purview of the xMinimum Wages Aci, 1918. 
In Bihar, which is the bigg(!st centre of the industry, tlie w^age rates were 
regulated by an Award of an Industrial Tribunal in 1948. 

Ill 1960, the mica mines in Bihar were brought within the puiwiew 
of the Minimum Wages Act and the rates fixed under the Act were enforced 
in November, 19()0. The luiniinum daily wages of an unskilled worker 
were fixed at Rs. 1.53 if working aboveground and Rs. l.()!l if working 
underground. In Rajasthan, the minimum rates of wages were initially 
fixed under the Act in 1952. The rate fixed were Rs. 1.12 per day for 
men and Re. 0.75 [ler day lot women, inclusive of dearness and all other 
allowances. I liough the notification fixing the above rates was declared 
null and void by the State High Goiirt in 1956 but these rates continued 
to be paid in most of the mines till 1959 when the minimum wage rates wera 
leiixed hy the Rajasthan Governiiient. Ihc revised rates wliich were en- 
forced from April, 1959, were Rs. 1.31 }>cr day for unskilled workers, 
whether men or women. As regaids mines in the Residual Group, the 
minimum wage rates under the ^\ct came into force in May, 1960. The 
rates so fixed for unskilled men woikers were Rs. 1.75 and Rs. 1.87 for 
aboveground and undergiound wmrk respectively. In the case of women 
workers, the rate was Rs. l.()2 per day. 

In order to study the changes in wage structure in the industry, infor- 
mation was collcctccl from each sampled unit in respect of number of 
wage revisions which took place since 1956 affecting majority of workers 
ami the methods followed for such revisions. On this basis, it is estimated 
that wage revisions took place oticc only in 91.9 per cent, of the total mica 
mines in the country since 1956. d'hc remaining mines, which wore all 
situated in Andhra Pradesh, came into existence after the minimum rates 
of wages hi\d been fixed in that area. All the mines covered in the course 
of the Survey were found to be paying wages fixed by the respective State 
Governments under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

3.2. Pay Period 

Data collected during the Survey show that out of the estimated total 
number of about 22 thousand workers employed in mica mines in the 
country, about 48 per cent, wore paid wages once in a month, 34 per cent. 

17 
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onco ifi a week and die rest once in a fortnight. The following StaLe- 
iiicnt :i.l gives ihe estimated distribution of workers accoiding to their pay 
pel iod : 


SrATKMF.Nr 3.1 

i'.slinialcd Did ri hiillon of IVorkos Acco) ding to Thedr Fay Period — 

June, 1962 


rcrcontage of workers whoso 
pay period was 


Month Fi)rtniglit Week 


(0 






(u) 

{Hi) 

(»«) 

1, Bihar 

. . 

. * 

. . 

. . 

. . 

171 

27-6 

55-3 

2. Bajastliai) 


•• 




100-0 

•• 

•• 

3. Kosiclual 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

64 -9 

13- 1 

22-0 

4. All India 






48- 1 

17-7 

34-2 


Centre 


rhe above statistics reweal divcrgeut praeliees with regard to pay 
period in the various centres of tlie industry. Whereas in Rajasthan, the 
only sNslem ol sdllement of wages was once in a month, in Bihar the 
pi edoMiina 11 1 system we.s weekly sittlcincni ol wages. In the Residual 
(rronp, about two-lhiids of the wankers received wages once in a month 
and the test weie paid once in a week or toi might. Persons liolding mana- 
gei iai, executive, admi u isl rati v c‘, pioiessional, technical, cleiical and other 
siipci visory positions invaiiah!;. leceivcd llicir wages once in a month in 
botli Bihar and the Residual Ciroup. 


3.3. .-tvnagf' Paily Earyiings 

Siiue a detailed (i)( ( tipat ional Wage Survey was conducted by the 
liuK^au in IPaS 39, no attempt was made during tlie course of the present 
Survey to colhal data pertaining to gainings of workers by occupations. 
However, some statistics pertaining to earnings were collei ted for broad 
groups of workers, i.e., ail wot kt rs (i.c., those covered under the Mines 
Act), all produciion workers (separately for men, women and adolescents), 
lowest-paid production workers employed direct as well as through con- 
tractors, clerical staff as also watch and ward and other related workers. 
In order to maintain eoinparahility of the data, information relating to 
earnings was collected for one wage period immediately preceding 30th 
June, 1962. 
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3.3.1. All Workers — The followiiii^ Statement 3.2. gives the details 
of earnings of all workers and production workers: 




S i A t EMEN T 

3.2 



Estimated Average 

Daily 

Ea rn i iigs oj Woi k e rs 
June, 10(j2 

in Mica 

Mi ties J'>iiritig 






(In Rupees) 




Product 

ion Workers (employ od direct) 

- A . , 

Centro 


Ail 

workers 

* 

Men 

Women Adolescents All 

produc- 
tion 

workers 

(»■) 


(it) 

{Hi) 

(to) 

(«) (wi) 

1. Bihar 

. • 

2-37 

2-25 


3-25 

2. Rajasthan 


1-87 

1-77 

l-So 

1-75 

3. Residual 

•• 

211 

100 

1-77 

1 S3 1 • 30 

4. All India 

.. 

2- 19 

2 04 

1*75 

183 201 


♦All workers deemed to bo coverc'd uiulor tlio Mines ^Vet, whether eiiiployoil direct 
by tho managements or through contractors. 

In tlic industry in the rounliy, as a whole, the avetage daily earn- 
ings of all workers weic c’sl iniated at Rs. 2.19 in )iiiie, 19()2. I lic aveiagc 
daily cauiings v. tried !roni Rs. 1.87 in Rajasthan to Rs. 2.37 in Bihar. 

3. .3. 2. l^roduciion Workers — Ihodnel ion A\oiket.> engaged in mica 
mines in the countiy, as a whole, earned, on an average. Rs. 2.01 per day. 
The average daily earnings were (in- Idghcst (Rs. 2.2a) in Bihar, followed 
by (he Residual Group (^Rs. l.M)), I he earnings were the lowest (Rs. 1.73) 
in Rajasthan. Men j^rodiution workers invaiiaijly earned nu)re llian 
women because the latter were usually engaged on light and unskilled 
jobs. 

It will I)e noticed from (he Statement .3.2 that adolescents earned 
Rs. 1.82 per day which was mote than the average daily earnings of wcmicn, 
J’hc main reason for this was that in tlic sampled mine. Avhere adolescents 
were found to he employed, they wcie heing paid the same wages as fixed 
for adults which were higher than those fixed for women. As already men- 
tioned, adolescents constituted a negligible pre^portion to the total cm 
ployment in the industry. 

Contract labour was found to have bc^on engaged in a feu^ mines in 
Bihar centre only and, wherever they were engaged, (hey were getting 

Rs. 1.63 per day. 



3.3.3. Lowest-paid Production Workers — The following Statement 3.3 
shows the earnings of workers employed in the lowest-paid occupations 
among production workers employed direct as well as those engaged 
through contractors. 

SrATEMENT 3.3 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-paid Production. Workers hi 

Mica Mines During June^ 1962 


(la Rupees) 


Employed direct Emjdoyed through All lowest-paid 

contractors workers 


Centro f 



Men 

Women 

All 

Men 

W omen 

All 

Men 

Women 

All 

(») 

(tt) 

(Hi) 

(to) 

(«) 

(oi) 

(uit) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(•c) 

1. Bihar 

lOO 

. . 

1-60 

1-63 

. . 

163 

1*60 

, , 

1-60 

2« Rajasthan 

1-53 

1-55 

1-53 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1-53 

1-55 

1 63 

3. Residual 

1-85 

1-70 

1-81 


. , 

. . 

1-85 

1*70 

1*81 

4. All India 

1G2 

1*65 

1-63 

1*63 


1-63 

1-62 

t*G5 

1-63 


I hc lowest-paid workers earned, on an average, Rs. 1.63 a day in the 
industry, as a whole. Their wages were highest in the mines covered in 
the Residual Group (Rs. 1.81) and lowest in Rajasthan (Rs. 1.53). Con- 
tract labour was employed in a few mines in Bihar Ontre alone and they 
were earning a little more than those employed direct. However, in all 
these mines, where both direct as well as contract labour was employed, 
they were found to be getting the same wages. It would also appear from 
the Statement that in the industry, as a whole, the average daily earnings 
of women workers came to Rs. 1.65 as against Rs. 1.62 for men workers. 
'This is primarily due to the position obtaining in Rajasthan. The higher 
earnings of women in Rajasthan, in spite of the fact that their rates of 
payment were the same as for men doing same or similar job, is due to 
the fact that proportionately more women leceivcd wages for weekly offs 
than men. 

3.3.4. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward and Other Related 
Employees — Ihc following Statement 3.4 shows the estimated average 
daily earnings of the clerical and watch and ward and other employees: 

Statement 3.4 


Estimated Average Daily Eariiings of Clerical Staff and Watch and Ward 
and Other Related Workers in Mica Alines During June, 1962 


(In Rupees) 

Centro 






Clerical and 
Related 
Workers 
(including 
Supervisory) 

Watch and 
Ward 
and Other 
Services 

(<) 






(*•) 

(m) 

1. Bihar 

• • 

. • 

• • 

■ • 

. . 

4- 04 

2*12 

9. Rajasthan . . 

m • 

. • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

2*78 

1-94 

3. Residual 

• • 


• ■ 

, , 

, , 

3*28 

1*91 
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The average daily earnings of clerical and related employees were 
Rs. 3.67 at the all India level. The overall earnings of this group of em- 
ployees were higher than those of all workers and all production workers. 

As regards ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services . they, on an aver- 
age, earned Rs. 2.04 per day which compared well with the earnings of 
all workers and all production workers. 

3.4. Components of Earnings 

The following Statement 3.5 shows the earnings of all workers by 
various components in Mica Mining Industry: 

Sta'cement 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of All Workers in 
Mica Mines During June, 1962 


(In Riipcofl) 



Centre 

Basie 

Earnings 

(t.e.. 

basic 

wage 

and 

dearness 

allow- 

ance) 

Produc- 

tion 

or 

incentive 

bonus 

House 

rent 

allow- 

ance 

Trans- Over- 
port time 
or pay 

conveyance 
allowant o 

Food- 

grain 

concea- 

sion 

Other 

cash 

allow- 

ance$ 

Otherhj 
eonces- 
nions 
in kind 

Total 


«) 

(H) 

(Hi) 

(iv 

(») 

(vi) 

(m) 

(vni) 

(ix) 

(x) 

1. 

Bihar . . 

2*11 


0 02 



* 

0*24 


2-37 



89 0) 


(0 9) 




(10- 1) 


(100- 0) 

2. 

Rajagthan 

1*86 


* 


. . 

* 

0*01 

• . 

1*87 



(99*5) 






(0*5) 


(100*0) 

3. 

Residual 

211 

. . 

. , 

. , 

, . 


« 

* 

211 



(100 0) 








(100 *0) 

4. 

All India 

206 

• • 

001 

* 

• . 

* 

0*12 

* 

2* 19 



(94. 1) 


(0-4) 




(5*5) 


(100*0) 


(Figures in braokets are percentages to total in col. (x). ) 
^Indicates that the amount was less than Ro. 0*005. 


3.4.1. Basic Earnings — Data collected during the Survey indicate that 
basic earnings, i.e., basic wage and dearness allowance (wherever paid 
separately) or consolidated wages, constituted nearly 94 per cent, of the 
total earnings of all workers in the Mica Mining Industry in the country, 
as a whole. Basic earnings constituted the sole component in the Residual 
Group and almost whole of the total earnings in Rajasthan. In Bihar, 
they accounted for 89 per cent, of the total earnings. 

The system of paying a separate dearness allowance was in vogue in 
nearly 51 per cent, of the mica mines in the country. Among individual 
centres of concentration, it was widely prevalent in Bihar where nearly 
77 per cent, of the mines were found paying a separate dearness allow- 
ance. In Rajasthan, the system of paying dearness allowance was not report- 
ed in any of the sampjjj^ mines. In the Residual Group, only one 
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liirge mine reported the practice of paying dearness allowance. Details of 
dearness allowance paid in Bihar and the Residual Group arc discussed 
below : 

Bihar : There was no uniforiiiity in the method of payment of dear- 
ness allowance in this centre. Whereas many of the mines paid dearness 
allowance at a Hat rate ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 67 per month to the 
different (ategorics of workers, a few otliers paid dearness allowance as 
a percentage of basic wage of the workers. Tn certain cases, there were no 
fixed rates and the managements paid dearness allowance at their discre- 
tion. In most of the mines, monthly-rated production and other workers 
as also clerical, technical and managerial personnel w^cre getting dearness 
allowance. Nowhere payment of dearness allowance w^as linked to Con- 
sumer Price Index Number. 

Residual : As already stated, the system of paving a separate dearness 
allow^ance was in vogue only in one sampled unit. In this unit, only ‘Tace 
Di cssers” and “Diilleis’’ received dearness allowance, the amount 
of dearness allowance being Rs. 5 and Rs. 11 per month respectively. 

3.4.2. House Rent Allowance — The practice of paying house rent 
allowance to Avorkers was prevalent in almost all the mines covered in 
Bihar and in about 12 per cent, of the mines in Rajasthan. Such a system 
did not exist in the mines covered in the Residual Group. In Bihar, this 
allow^ance was usually paid to all categories of woikers at the rate of 
Rs. 4 per month provided they worked for at least 20 days in a month. 
In a few^ stray cases, house rent allowance was paid at a higher rate to 
supervisory and administrative personnel. In Rajasthan, it was given to 
managers only and the rate of payment was Rs. 6 per month. 

This component formed a very small proportion to the total daily 
earnings of all workers. 

3.4.3. Transport or Conveyance Allowance — The system of paying 
transport or conveyance allowance was noticed in one sampled mine in 
Rajasllian only. The allowance was paid to onlv ihe manager and the 
clerk of the unit. This item constituted a very insignificant proportion 
of the total daily earnings of all workers in the industry. 

3.4.4. Other Cash Allowance — ^This group consists of several items 
such as monthly bonus, rice allowance, fuel allowance, gun allowance, 
first-aid alloAvance. underground allow^ancc. water allowance, servant allow- 
ance, special allowance, cook allowance, efficiency allowance, etc. These 
items constituted 5.5 per cent, of the total daily earnings of all workers 
in the industry in the country, as a whole. Such allowance were mostly 
being paid in Bihar. Tn Rajasthan, onlv fuel allowance, servant allowance 
and water allowance w^ere being paid. Tn the Residual Group, only food- 
grain concession allowance was being paid. Since the quantum of these 
allowances varied as between the different centres of the industry, the rate 
of payment, etc., is discussed separately for each centre at the appropriate 
places. 

Monthly Bonus : Payment of monthly bonus to workers in mica 
mines in Bihar is regulated by an award of the Industrial Tribunal. The 
Survey results show that it was prevalent in all the mines covered in Bihar 
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or about 65 per cent, of the total mines in the country, as a wliolc. Accord- 
ing to the prevailing practice, all daily-rated workers who put in a mini- 
mum attendance ol’ liO days during a month, were ciitiiled to this bonus 
at the rate of 12i per cent, of basic wage (or Re. 0.12 per rupee of basic 
wage) earned during die month. In slra\ eases, monthly bonus was also 
paid to certain monthly-rated employees such as godown clerks at the 
rate of Rs. 3. ill j^icr month at the discretion of the inanagenicnt. 

Foodgrain AlUnrancc : d’he practice of paying rice allowance was 
found in about 93 per cent, of the mica mines in Ihhar or about (il per 
cent, of the total mines in the country, as a whole. In most of th(‘ mines, 
all production wc^irkers, irrespective of the fact whether they were monthly- 
rated or daily-rated, were paid this allowance at the lale of Re. 0.25 per 
day worked. Monrhly-ratecl staff, like clerks ^^ere also in receipt of tliis 
allc3wance at the same rate as applicable to production woiki rs. In a few 
mines, the rate ranged from Rs. 5.62 to Rs. 7.50 per month in the case of 
monthly-rated staff, c.g., production supervisors, managcis. Watch and 
Ward, shift-in-eharge and clerical staff. In all cases, deductions were made 
for the days of absence. 

Similarly, the practice of giving fc^odgrain concession allowance was 
noticed in two sampled mines in the Residual (Tioup. All workers, whether 
daily-rated or monthly rated, were paid this allowance at the rate of 
Re. 0.12 per day worked. 

Fuel Alloivatice : Fuel allow^ancc was being paid in only one of the 
sampled mines in Bihar and nearly 25 per cent, of the mines in Rajastlian. 
In the Bihar unit, such an allowance was given to administrative super- 
\isors at the rate of Rs. 10 per month and no conditions were attached to 
the payment. In Rajasthan, monthly-rated staff, managers and watch and 
warcl employees wonc paid this allowance. The rate of payment varied from 
Re. 1 per month in the case of watch and WMrcl staff to Rs. 5 per 
month in the case of managers. Ilow^cver, daily-rated production workers 
did not get any siuh allowance. 

Guji Alloicanre: Only a few sampled mines in Bihar, comprising about 
15 per cent, of the total, reported payment of this allowance. In 
these units, it was paid at the rate of Rs. 2.50 jier month to gunmen and 
no qualifying conditions were attached to the payment. 

Fir^t aid Allowance ; First-aid allowance at the rate of Rs. 2 per month 
w^as allowed to the trained first-aiders and managers in about 20 per 
cent, of the mines covered only in Bihar. 

Underground Alloxuarice : Only a few sampled mica mines in Bihar, 
comprising about 11 per cent, of the total, rei^rtcd payment of such an 
allowance to managers only. The late of payment was Rs. 5 per month. 

Water Alloxuance : The practice of paying water allowance at the rate 
of Rs. 30 per month to the managers was noticed in three 
sampled mines in Bihar. In Rajasthan, winter allow^ance was paid to a store 
clerk in one unit at the rate of Rs. 4 per month at the discretion of the 
management. Thus, the percentage of mines paying wMter allowance is 
estimated to be about 5 for the industry, as n whole. 
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Se.rvayit Allowance : Servant allowance was generally paid to the 
administrative personnel at rates ranging from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30 per month. 
The practice was in vogue in four sampled mines in Bihar or about 
7 per cent, of the mines covered in this centre. In Rajasthan, it was paid 
at the rate of Rs. 20 per month to the manager in one sampled mine. 

Special Allowance : The practice of paying certain special allowances 
at the discretion of management to some selected categories of supervisory 
personnel was found to be in vogue in nearly 31 per cent, of the mines 
in Bihar or about 20 per cent, of the mines in the country, as a whole. 
There was no fixed rate and no conditions were attached to the payment. 
In most of the units, the amount was included in the consolidated wages 
of the concerned employees. 

Cook Alloiuanre ; This allowance was paid to the monthly-rated staff 
at the rate of Rs. 5 per month in about 13 per cent, of the mines covered 
in Bihar. 

Efficiency Allowance : This practice was noticed in only one sampled 
mine in Bihar. In this case, the shift-in charge, received an efficiency allow- 
ance at the rate of Rs. 41.75 per month and the manager Rs. 175 per 
month. Deductions were, however, made for the days of leave and 
absences. 

Quarterly Bonus ; The practice of paying quartely bonus to workers 
was in vogue in mica mines in Bihar. The qualifying conditions, rate of 
payment, etc., were regulated by awards of the two Industrial Tribunals, 
Dhanbad in 1948 and 1953. Data collected during the course of the Survey 
show that the system of paying quarterly bonus was prevalent in all the 
sampled mica mines in Bihar or about 65 per rent, of the mines in the 
country, as a whole. Details of the categories of workers covered and con- 
ditions attached for the payment are given below: 

Serial Categories of omployeos Qualifying conditions Kate of payment 

No. 

{*) (u) (ut) (iv) 

1. Production Workers (daily- Minimum of 45 days* 7 days’ basic wages. 

rated underground) attondanro during tho 

quarter. 

2. Production Workers (daily-rated Minimum of 57 days’ at- Do. 

surface). tandanco during the 

quarter. 

3. Monthly-rated Workers (under- Minimum of 45 days’ Half basic wages. 

ground). attendance during the 

quarter. 

4. Monthly- rated workers (surface) Minimum of 57 days’ Do. 

attendance during the 

quarter. 

Do. 


5. Clerical, watch and ward em- 
ployees, managerial and 
other supervisory x>erBonnel. 


Do. 
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3 . 5 . Annual Bonuses 

None of the mica mines covered in the Survey reported the existence 
of any pi'ofit-sharing or festival bonus scheme. But the system of paying year- 
end bonus was found to be in vogue in about 19 per cent, of the total 
mines in the country, as a Avholc. 1 his percentage is composed of about 
per cent, of the sampled mica mines in Bihar, 15 per cent, in Rajas- 
than and all in ihc Residual Group. All the mines in Bihar had the 
schemes on a regular basis, elsewhere they were only ad-hoc. 

Of the mines paying bonus, in about 35 per ccnl. ilie bonus was being 
paid at the discretion of the managements while in the rest it'^vas paid 
as a I'csult of adjudication awards. All the mines where bonus was paid on 
the basis of adjudication awaids were located in the Residual Group. With 
the exception of Bihar ceiUre where bonus was paid to ihe mon tlily-rated 
staff, elsewhere it was paid to all employees. No conditions to the pay- 
ment of bonus wxre prcscril^ed in Rajasthan centre. In other centres, 
w^orkers putting a certain niininiuin specilitcl period of service ^\erc entitled 
to receive bonus. As regards rate of bonus, in Rihar, one montirs 
pay (excluding rice allowance and house rent) was given. In Rajasthan, 
the rate was 1 /2'lth of basic wages earned during the year. In tlie Residual 
Group, it varied from 1 /20th to I /21th ofthc total wages earned dur ing the 
year. In one of the mines in this centre, monthly-rated employees were 
being given 2 months’ wages as bonus during a year. Kverywhcrc, payment 
w^as made in cash. 

3.0. Fines and Deductions 

The system of imposing fines or making deductions was not reported 
from any of the sampled mines visited during the course of the Survey. 
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Chapter IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


4 . 1 . Shifts 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry 
ill 1944-45, they found that most of the mica mines in Bihar were work- 
ing double-shifts whereas in Madras, the system of working one shift was 
more in vogue. The Committee did not make any mention of the number 
of daily shifts worked in mica mines located elsewhere. The present Survey 
has shown that about 50 per cent, of the mica mines in the country 
worked only one shift, 41 per cent, two shifts, 28 per cent, three shifts and 
the rest had four shifts a day. Majority of the mines in Bihar and the Resi- 
dual Group worked two shifts a day, while in Rajasthan three shift work- 
ing was more popular, d he system of working four shifts a day was confined 
to the Residual Group only. The following Statement 4.1 gives the details: 

Statement 4.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Mica Mines According to Ntimb&r 

of Shifts Worked in 1962-63 


Percontago of mi nes working Percentage 


Centre 

of 

mines 

One 

shift 

Two 

shifts 

Three 

shifts 

Four 

shifts 

of mines 
having 
night- 
Bldfts* 

(9 

(»■»■) 

{Hi) 

{iv) 

(v) 

(»»■) 

(vn) 

1. Bihar 

251 

38-9 

40-6 

20*5 


41*5 

2. Rajasthan . . 

87 

19*2 

33 5 

47*3 

. . 

5(5*6 

3. Residual 

47 

5-8 

53-6 

290 

11-6 

17'4 

4 . All-India . . 

385t 

30-4 

40-6 

27-6 

1-4 

42*0 


♦For the purposes of the Survey, a night-shift waF. treated as one whoso maioritv of working 
hours fell between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. “ i wonang 

tThe total number of mines given here docs not tally with that given in Statement 1*3 
(col. ii). The difference is due to the fact that only those mines which continued to exist till the 
time of the Survey were covered. 

It will be seen from the above Statement that 42 per cent, of the mines 
in the country were reported to be working night-shifts. The proportion 
of such mines was the highest in the case of Rajasthan (57%) and lowest 
in the Residual (Jrotip (17%). No amenities, whatspever, were provided to 
night shift workers in about three-fourths of the mines working night- 
shift. In the rest, night-shift workers were supplied kerosene oil to enable 
them to use lanterns on their way back home. 
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About 40 per cent, of the mica mines in the country had a regular 
system of transferring workers from one shift to another. The proportion 
of such mines was 43 per cent, in Bihar, 14 per cent, in Rajasthan and 
71 per cent, in the Residual • Group. The interval after which such a 
change-over was made was a week in about 92 per cent, of the mines and 
a month in the rest. 

4.2. Hours of Work 

According to the Labour Investigation Committee, in Bihar, the hours 
of work for underground workers during 1944-4.5 were 8 without any 
recess. For surface workers, the hours of work were 10, with one hour’s 
rest. In Madras, the hours of work for both the categories of workers were 
9 with one hour’s rest-interval. .Since the passing of the Mines Act. 1952, 
the daily hours of work for adult workers have been fixed at a maximum 
of 9 in the case of surface workers and 8 for underground workers, the 
weekly hours being 48 in both case.s. The Chief Inspector of Mines has been 
empowered to grant exemption from the above limit of daily hours of 
work to facilitate the change-over in any mine. The position as revealed by 
the present Survey is given in the following Statement 4.2: 

.Statement 4.2 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay During 

IForA— 1962-63 


Estimated percentage of mines where daily hours of 
work for mjority of workers were 



Centre 

iNumoor 

o^ 

mines 


Adults 

— ^ ^ 


Adolescents 

t ■ 

Less 
than 8 

Equal 
to 8 

1 

More 
than 8 

f 

Tiess 
than 8 

Equal 
to 8 

More 
than 8 


(•’) 

(»»■) 

{Hi) 

(»») 

(«) 

(wt) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

1. 

Bihar 

251 








(a) Surface 

• • • • 

35-5 

64-5 

• . 

. • 

. • 

• • 


(6) Underground 

. . 

12 9 

87- 1 

• • 

* • 

« * 

• • 

2. 

Rajasthan 

87 








(a) Surface 

. . 


1000 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 


(6) Underground 

. . 


100 0 

. . 

• • 

« • 

• • 

3. 

Residual 

47 








(a) Surface 

• ■ mm 


100*0 

• • 

. • 

100 0 

• • 


(6) Underground 

mm mm 

• • 

100 0 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4. 

All India 

385 








(a) Surface 

. . 

22 7 

77*3 

, . 

. . 

100 0 

• • 


(6) Underground 

. . 

9-4 

90*6 


-• 

•• 

•• 


It would appear from the Statement that in the case of both under- 
ground and surface workers, the daily hours of work were either 8 or even 
less than 8. Nowhere, weekly hours of work exceeded 48. All mica mines 
covered in Rajasthan and the Residual Group were working 8 hours a 
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day. Contract labour was employed in only a few mines in Bihar and they 
were also observing the same hours of work as direct labour. Adolescents, 
whenever employed, were also working 8 hours a day. In the case of night- 
shifts, also, workers were found to be working 8 hours in all the mines 
having night-shifts. 

In the case of underground workers, the daily spread-over was up to 

8 hours in almost all mines. Only in one mine covered in the Residual 
Group, it was 9 hours for majority of production workers and it is not 
known whether the management had obtained exemption from the com- 
petent authority in this rcsy)ect. For surface workers, however, the spread- 
over was up to 9 hours in about 96 per cent, of the mines and more than 

9 hours in the rest. I he latter were all located in Bihar. The following 
Statement 4.3 gives details regarding the spread-over and periods of rest- 
interval in mica mines. 


SlATKMKM' 4.3 


Estimated Distribution of Mica Mittes Accordiyig to Spread-over and Resl- 

interval — 1962-63 


l{Istimatod porcentngo of niiiiOB wliere 


r 

Number 
Centro of 

Spread- over for adult 
workers was 

A. 

Rest-interval for adult 
workers was 

Timings 


Uj) to 

8 

hours 

More 

M than 
* 8 but 
up to 0 
hours 

More 

than 

9 hours 

Up to 
4 

hour 

More 
than J 
but up 
to one 
hour 

More 

than 

one 

hour 

No 

fixed 

rest 

interval 

observed 

(») (»o 

(in) 

(iv) 

(») 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

{ix) 

(*) 

1. Bihar . . 251 

(a) Surface 

82-2 

12-1 

5-7 

37-9 

9-8 

5-6 

46-7 

92-6 

(b) Underground 

100 0 

•• 

•• 

7-6 

5-3 


87-1 


2. Rajasthan 87 

(a) urfaco 

330 

67-0 


14-8 

52-2 


33-0 

1000 

(6) nderground 

100-0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


100-0 


3. Residual 47 

(a) Surface 


100-0 

• • 

11-6 

88-4 



100-0 

(6) Underground 

94-2 

5-8 

•• 

•• 

5-8 


94-2 


4. All Indis^ 385 

(o) Surface 

60-3 

30-1 

3-G 

29-2 

29-6 

3-6 

37-6 

96-2 

(6) Underground 

99-2 

0-8 

. . 

5-6 

4-7 

. • 

89-8 

. . 


It will be seen from col. (ix) of the Statement that in about 38 per cent, 
of the mines having surface working and 90 per cent, having underground 
work, there was no fixed rest-interval. However, managements of some of 
the mines in question having only surface operations stated that they 
allowed some interval to workers by rotation for taking meals. 



Wherever contract labour was engaged, the period of rest-interval was 
less than half an hour for underground workers and between half an hour 
to one hour for surface workers. Adolescents also enjoyed rest-interval 
between half an hour to one hour. 

The compliance with the provisions of the law concerning observ- 
ance of the timings of ^vork was also found to be quite satisfactory. In the 
country, as a whole, onlv in about a per cent, of the mines it was noticed 
that the normal timings were not strictly adhered to. 

4.3. Consewaiicy 

The I.abour Investigation Committee had found that latrine and 
urinal facilities had not l)ecn provided by any of the mica mines visited 
by them. F.ven mines .employing 1,000 workers had not made any such 
arrangement. Since then, the Mines Act, 1952, has made it obligatory for 
every mine to maintain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for 
the use of workers, separatf lv for men and women and has laid down the 
specific scale and standards of such arrangements. 

On the basis of the information gathered in the course of the present 
Survey it is estimated that in 1962-03 about 70 and 1.5 per cent, of the 
mica mines in the country, as a whole, had provided latrines and urinals 
respectively. The following Statement '\A gives details relating to conser- 
vancy arrangements provided in mica mines. 

Statement 4.4 

Covsettwiicv Arran gemerUs in Mica Mines in 1962-63 



IT W 

jV Centre 



r- 

J"!! Providing 


— , 

Number 

ofTLat- tlri- 
^ mince ri nos' ' nale 


Kstimated percentage of miness 

-A ^ 

Where latrines were of 

A ^ Pro- Where Employ- 

viding latrines ing 

Water-borne Pry type water were women 

^ — ^ taps pro- and 

Rowers Septic Bore Pan Other near perly having 
tanks hole types lava- scree- separate 

torics ned- arrange- 
ments 
for 
them* 



(»•) 

(it) 

(Hi) 

(iv) (v) 

(vi) 

(vn) 

1 {viii) (tx) 

(*) 

(xi) 

(xii) 

1 . 

Bihar 

251 

59*5 

10-4 


10*0 

57*2 32*8 

. . 

56*2 

20*0 

2. 

Rajasthan . , 

87 

85-7 

38*4 


22*4 

770 


100*0 

40*3 

3. 

Residual 

47 

1000 

. . 

17*4 

65-2 

.. 17*4 

5*8 

88*4 

63*3 

4. 

All India 

385 

70-5 

15-4 

3*0 

23*0 

52*9 21*1 

1*0 

73*8 

47*4 



♦The percentages relate to mines providing latrines as also employing women. 


It will be seen from the Statement that all the mines in the Residual 
i^Group had provided latrines as against 86 per cent, in Rajasthan and 60 
Iper cent, in Bihar. The arrangements made were, however, generally of 
■old type as only about 17 per rent, of the factories in the Residual Group 
">r 3 per cent, in the country, as a whole, had water-borne septic tanks. 
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Only about 47 per cent, of the mines employing women had made sepa- 
rate arrangements for them. About three-fourths of the mines had complied 
with the provision of the law in regard to proper screening of latrines. 
However, very few mines had provided taps near lavatories. 

The position in regard to urinals, however, was not so good as only 
15 per cent, of the mines in the country had provided them. Not a single 
mine covered in the Residual Group provided this facility. 

About 45 per cent, of the mines providing latrines and 65 per cent, 
providing urinals had put up permanent structures. Similarly, about 62 
per cent, of the mines providing urinals and 38 per cent, providing latrines 
had plastered walls. In the remaining cases, walls were tarred and imper- 
vious or mixed, i.e., plastered as well as tarred and impervious. Only in 
about one-third of the mines, the sanitary condition of privies was found 
to be satisfactory. 

4.4. Leave and Holidays With Pay 

In the year 1944-45 when the Labour Investigation Committee con- 
ducted their enquiries, it was found that the practice of granting paid 
holidays to employees was not very popular in the industry. Since then, 
there has been a considerable improvement in this direction. The Mines 
Act which was passed in 1952 provided for the grant of only annual leave 
(earned leave) with pay to mine workers but either as a result of conven- 
tion or as a consequence of agreements or adjudication awards the system 
of granting various types of leave and holidays with pay has now come into 
vogue in a fairly large number of mica mines in the country. The follow- 
ing Statement 4.5, based on the data collected during the present Survey, 
shows the prevailing practice in regard to granting of leave and holidays 
with pay in mica mines in the country. 

Statement 4.5 

Estimated Percentage of Mica Mines Granting Various Types of Leave 

and Holidays With Pay — 1962-63 


Estimated percentage of mines 
granting 

•jv - - 


Centro 


Nnmber of 
mines 

Earned 

Jeave 

(i.e., 

annual 

leave) 

Casual 

leave 

Sick 

leave 

National 

and 

festival 

holidays 

(0 



(M) 

(m) 

(»■») 

(f) 

(w) 

1. Bibar 

. . 


251 

100 0 

69*5 

73*1 

100*0 

2. Rajasthan 


• • 

87 

1000 

19*7 

19*7 

100*0 

3. Residnal 

• • 

• ■ 

47 

100*0 

34*8 

11*6 

100*0 

4. All Tndia .. 


• • 

385 

100* 0 

54*0 

53*5 

100*0 
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4.4.1. Earned Leave — From the report of the Labour Investigation 
Committee, it would appear that, at the time of their enquiry, only one 
mine in Bihar was allowing 30 days’ earned leave with pay in a year to its 
monthly-paid staff after completion of 12 months’ satisfactory service. The 
present Survey has revealed that all mica mines in the country were grant- 
ing earned leave with pay to their employees. They were, generally, follow- 
ing the provisions of the Mines Act, 1952 in regard to period of leave, 
qualifying conditions, rate of payment, etc. 

In order to obtain a precise picture of the extent of benefit actually 
enjoyed by workers, statistics were collected about the number of workers 
who availed of leave during 1961 and the extent of leave enjoyed by them. 
The following Statement 4.6 shows the estimated average daily number of 
workers employed in the industry in 1961 and the number of workers who 
enjoyed leave according to the number of days availed. 

SrATEMENr 4.6 

Estimated Distribution of Mica Mines According!; to Daily Honrs of 

1961 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated percentage distribution of workers 
a verage number percentage who enjoyed leave by period of leave 

daily of of f ^ — 

Centre number of workers workers 

workers T^ho who Up to 6 to 11 to 16 to 21 to 26 to Over 

employed enjoyed enjoyed 6 10 15 20 25 30 30 

in 1961 ' leave in leave to days days days days days days days 

1961 the 
total 
employed 


(»1 

(»•»•) 

(»■*■*■) 

{iv) 

(») 

(»») 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(»■*) 

(«) 

ixi) 

1. Bihar . . 

8,487 

1,816 

21*4 

310 

15-5 

18-3 

13 7 

4-7 

8*3 

8-5 

2. Rajasthan 

4,129 

2,551 

61-8 

24-7 

27- 1 

38*0 

5-6 

1-9 

1*4 

0*7 

3. Residual 

4,874 

1,622 

33 3 

19 1 

8-3 

47*5 

190 

41 

1*2 

0*8 

4. All India 

17,490 

5,989 

34-2 

25* 1 

18-5 

34-9 

11*7 

3-3 

3*4 
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JJOTB ^In two mines in Bihar, information was available for the financial year 1961-62. 

The statistics show that about 34 per cent, of the workers in the indus- 
try, as a whole, availed of earned leave with pay during 1961. The propor- 
tion of workers who enjoyed leave during 1961 was about 21 per cent, in 
Bihar, 62 per cent, in Rajasthan and 33 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
Of those, who availed themselves of leave during 1961, 78.5 per cent, enjoy- 
ed it up to 15 days. In about 53 per cent, of the mica mines in the coun- 
try, it was found that workers were paid wages in lieu of leave earned by 
them at the end of the year, and they did not actually avail of the leave. 
The percentage of such mines was the highest in the Residual Group 
(71 per cent.) and the lowest in Rajasthan (30 per cent). In Bihar, it was 
ftbout 58, 
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4.4.2. Casual Leave — ^The Labour Investigation Committee had observ- 
ed that, of all the mines surveyed by them, the system of granting casual 
leave with pay existed in only two and in both it was given to only monthly- 
rated staff. In one, the number of casual leave allowed was 15 days in a 
year. In the other, it was a matter of discretion with the management. How- 
ever, the present Survey has revealed that 54 per cent, of the mines in the 
country, as a whole, had the system of granting casual leave with pay to 
their employees*. Of the mines granting casual leave, about 82 »^er c.ent. 
allowed it up to 10 days in a year and 16 per cent. 11 to 15 days in a year. 
In the rest, the period of leave was not fixed and was at the discretion of the 
management and all such mines were located in the Residual Group. As 
regards the category of workers entitled to casual leave, it was reported that 
in Rajasthan this facility was given to all employees while in Bihar to 
monthly-rated workers only. In the Residual Group, in about one-third of 
the mines it was allowed to all workers and in the rest, to a few categories 
of workers alone. Generally, the condition attached, if any, in the case of 
Bihar and Residual Group was that worker should have completed a cer- 
tain period of continuous service. No such condition was attached in the 
mines surveyed in Rajasthan. Workers were generally paid normal wages 
for the leave period. 

4.4.3. Sick I.eave — According to the Labour Investigation Committee, 
in 1044-45 only two mica mines (one each in Bihar and Madras) granted 
sick leave with pay to their monthly-paid staff. It was one month in a year 
in one mine and in the other, the davs allowed were at the discretion of the 
management. The present Survey has revealed that nearly 73 per cent, of 
the mica mines in Bihar, 20 per cent, in Rajasthan and 12 per cent, in the 
Residual Group allowed sick leave with pay to their employees. They consti- 
tuted 53.5 per cent, of all the mica mines at the all India level (Statement 
4.5). Barring mines in the Residual Group, where this benefit was restrict- 
ed to permanent employees only, in other centres it was given to all monthly- 
rated workers who had put in a prescribed period of service. The number 
of days allowed in mines covered in Rajasthan was 15 in a year. In Bihar 
and the Residual Group, the period of sick leave varied from unit to unit 
and ranged between 3 to 15 days in a year. In Rajasthan, if a worker so 
desired, he could take 30 days' sick leave on half pav instead of 15 days' on 
full pay. A few mines surveyed in Bihar and the Residual Group insisted on 
the production of a medical certificate or admission in the hospital before 
sick leave was sanctioned. Everywhere, workers were paid full wages for the 
period of leave. 

4.4.4. National and Festival Holidays — ^The Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee had reported that only one mine in Bihar granted 3 holidays in a 
year during Puja festival to its daily-rated employees. The results of the 
present Survey show that the system of granting national and festival holi- 
days with pay was found to be quite wide-spread in the industry through- 
out the country as all the sampled mines were found granting such holidays 
to all of their employees. There was, however, no uniformity in regard to the 
number of davs allowed and they varied from centre to centre and ranged 
between 2 and 11 days in a year. Such holidays were generally 7 to 11 days 
in a year in the case of mines in the Residual Group, 6 to 7 in the case of 
Rajasthan and 2 to 8 in the case of Bihar. The qualifying condition gene- 


■I • Rftfer Statement 4 • 5, 
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rally prescribed for the grant of the national and festival holidays with pay 
was that a worker should be present on the preceding and/or succeeding 
working day(s). In general, no condition was attached in the case of 
monthly-rated employees. Workers were paid normal wages for the leave 
period. 

4.4.5. Weekly Off — All the mines throughout the country were found 
to be complying with the provisions of the law in regard to the grant of 
weekly off to their employees. How^ever, except in the case of monthly- 
rated staff, such off's were without pay. In a few cases, even the daily-rated 
workers were entitled to payment for the weekly off provided they had 
worked for all the 6 days of the week or were not on unauthorised aL’isence 
even for a day in the concerned week. In a few mines covered in Bihar, it 
was reported that the managements insisted on the presence of workers cn 
the day preceding the off for entitlement to payment. 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by employers and various amenities pro- 
vided to workers fall under two distinct categories vi/., (a) obligatory, i.e., 
those prescribed under the Mines Act, 1952, and (b) voluntary, i.e., those 
which arc not statutory but are being provided by employers of their own 
accord as a moral obligation or in a spirit of benevolence. Details collect- 
ed during the Survey relating to both the typcs*of facilities are discussed 
in the following paragraphs: 


(A) Obligatory 
5.1. Drmkuig Wafer Facilities 

According to the findings of the Labour Investigation Committee, 
generally, no proper arrangements existed for the supply of drinking water 
to workers employed in mica mines. Generally, women were employed to 
fetch water from the nearest available source which was often a stagnant 
pool. Only a few big ((mcerns arranged to carry clean water on lorries/ 
bullock carts to some of their more accessible mines. 

As a result of the enactment of the Mines Act, 1952, it has now been 
made obligatory for every mine to make cnedive arrangements to vrovide 
and maintain, at suitable points conveniently situated, a sufficient supply 
of cool and wholesome drinking water for all persons employed therein. 
Tlic present Survey has revealed that all the mica mines surveyed in the 
country had provided drinking water facilities. However, the type of 
arrangements made varied from centre to centre as will be evident from the 
following Statement 5.1. 


Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities Proxnded in Mica Mines (1962-63) 


Centro 


Hstima- 
ted 

Num- pcrcent- 

ber age 

of of mines 
mines whore Refri- 


Estimated percentage of mines whore water 
supplied through 


Estimat - 
ed 

percont- 
s age 
of mines 

Earthen Earthen Tube- Taps Taps Others having 


(i) 


(it) 


drinking gerators/ pitchers pitchers. 

wells, 

only 

and 

arrange- 

water 

Mecha- 

only 

drums 

wells, 


tubs 

ments 

facility 

nical 

and 

hand 



for cool 

existed 

water 


buckets, 

pumps 



water in 


coolers 


etc. 



summer 

(in) 

(iv) 

(«) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(ix) (x) 

{*»•) 


1. Bihar 251 

2. Rajasthan 87 

3. Residual 47 

4. All India 385 


1000 .. 83-3 

1000 .. 1000 

100 0 .. 6-8 

1000 .. 77*6 


81 7-2 

53*6 .. 11-6 

11-8 4-7 1*4 


1-4 94*3 

1000 

5*8 23-2 17-4 
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It is estimated that in the industry, as a whole, about 78 per cent, of 
the mica mines had earthen pitches only. In Rajasthan, only earthen 
pitchers had been kept for the purpose. None of the mines had mechanical 
coolers. The condition of earthen pitchers/drums was not clean in about 
26 per cent, of the units keeping them. About 86 per cent, of the mica 
mines in the country stated that they made special arrangements for sup- 
plying cool drinking water to workers during summer months. However, 
every where such arrangements were made in the shape of earthen piuhers. 
Nowhere the drinking water points were reported to be situated within the 
prohibited distance, i.e., within UO feet from washing places, urinals or 
latrines. 

5.2. Wcushmg and Bathing Facilities 

It is not obligatory for mine managements in the country to provide 
washing facilities to their workers. The law also docs not require the piovi- 
sion of bathing facilities, except in the case of coal mines. Nevertheless, 
about 15 per cent, of the mica mines in the country had made piovision 
for washing facilities. None of the mines covered in Rajasthan had provid- 
ed any washing facilities while the proportion of mines providing them 
was nearly 15 per cent, in Bihar and 41 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
In a majority of the cases (i.e., 84 per cent.), they were in the form of ‘water 
stored in receptacles’. Tn the rest, cither ‘troughs with taps or jets’ or 
'wash basins with taps’ or well water was provided for the purpose. No 
where separate arrangements existed for women workers. Of the mines 
having washing arrangements, about 28 per cent, supplied some cleansing 
material also. Nearly 8-} per cent, of them supplied soap only while the 
rest supplied soap as well as towels. 

Only two mines covered in the Residual Group had provided bathing 
facilities. One of them had also made separate arrangements for ^v^omen 
workers. In both the mines, bath-rooms were reported to be clean. 

5.3. Lockers 

Mica mines in the country are not under any statutory obligation to 
provide lockers and none had provided them either. 

5.4. Canteens 

None of the mica mines visited by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee during 1944-45 had provided any canteen for its workers. However, 
under the Mines Act, 1952, only those mines which employ 250 or more 
persons are ordinarily required to maintain canteens for the use of the 
workers. The standards of canteens have also been prescribed in the rules 
framed under the Act. 

Information collected during the Survey shows that only three mines 
in the Residual Group comprising nearly 17 per cent, of the mines in this 
centre (or 2 per cent, in the country) were under a statutory obligation to 
provide canteens. But only two of them were found to have complied with 
the provision of the law. Canteens in both sold tea, coffee and snacks. One 
of them was run by the management on a ‘no-profit, no-loss’ basis while 
the other was run by a contractor and the items were sold at market rates. 
In both, prices were fixed by the management. Price list was not found to 
have been displayed in any of the canteens. Neither of them had any 
Canteen Managing Committee. 
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Location and hygienic conditions of the canteens in both the units 
were found to be good or satisfactory. Both of them had also provided 
proper drinking water facilities. Judging from the proportion of employees 
patronising the canteens, it was found that they were not popular at all 
as, on an average, only about 13 per cent, of workers wore visiting them 
daily. 

None of thr other mines covered during the Survey had provided 
canteens, prcsumaljly because they were not recjiiired to do so under law. 

5.5. Rest Shelters 

The existence of rest-shelters for the workers was reported by the 
I.abour Investigation C^onimittee in a few units in Madras only. According 
to thr Rules framed under the Mines Act, 1952, every mine employing 150 
or more workers must provide adecjuaie and siiitalrlc rest-shelters at or 
near loading wharves, open-(ast working, work shops and mine c’^nrances 
where 25 or more persons are ordinarilv employed at any time, for taking 
f(H)d or rest. I’hose mines wliidi maintain cantr'cns of the prescribed stan- 
dard are, however, exempted from maintaining rest-shelters. 

It is estimated that nearly 12 per cent, of mica itiines in the cc^iintry, as 
a whole, employed 150 or more workers and wer(\ thus, under an obliga- 
tion to maintain rest shelters of the prescribed standards. y\ll such mines 
had duly complied with the law. In addition to these, nearly 49 per cent, 
of the mines, which were not under any statutory obligation, also stated 
that they had providcxl rest-shelters, d'hus. it is estimated that the per- 
centage of mines providing rest-shelters was 61 in the country, as a whole. 
In only about 8 per cent, of the mines having rest-shelters, they were in 
conformity with the prescribed standards inasmuch as they were reported 
CO be sufficiently lighted, ventilated and maintained in a tidy condi- 
tion, They also provided adecpiate protection against bad weather, bi the 
rest, one or the other deficiency, such as improper protection from weather, 
lack of drinking water facilities and sufficient light, etc., was noticed. In 
most of these cases the resl-slielters were bamboo structures with thatched 
roofs or tin. 

5.6. Creches 

The Labour Investigation Committee had made no mention of the 
existence of creche facilities in any of the mica mines surveyed by them. 
The Mines Act, 1952, requires every mine to maintain a creche for the use 
of children, below the age of six, of women workers. The Mines Creche 
Rules prescribed the standard of constitution of creche buildings and 
items to be supplied to children attending them. 

The Survey results show that about 28 per cent, of mica mines in the 
country employed women. Of these, only about 17 per cent, had maintain- 
ed creches. All such mines were located in the Residual Group. It was also 
observed that of the mines providing creches, about 57 per cent, supplied 
toys to children, 14 per cent, clothes, 43 per cent, soap, towels, milk and 
refreshments. 

5.7. Medical Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee had found that only a K w big 
mines in Bihar and Rajputana had made rudimentary arrangements for 
providing medical aid to their employees. Even first-aid boxes had not been 
maintained by most of the mica mines in Bihar and Madras which were 



surveyed by the Committee. Only one firm in Bihar had a ho'>pilal of its 
own, though with insufficient ecpiipincnt of drugs and apparatus. Medical 
aid, wherever provided, was lice. 

Ihc medical facilities available to workers engaged in Mica Mining 
Industry at the time of the present Survey are discussed below:-- 

5.7.1. First-Aid Boxes — d he Mines Rules rccpiire cvcj y cmploy( r to 
maintain first-aid boxes at a presciibed scale and containing the prescribed 
contents. The Survey results have shown that, with tlie cxecption of 
one of the mines covered in Bihar, all others niaiiitained fir^t-aid boxes. 
However, only al)out 15 per cent, of them kept the pivscribed contents. 
Barring a few mines, everywhere first aid boxes were readily accessil)le. I’he 
law further retpiires that sudi boxes should be hepi under the (iiarge oi 
trained first-aiders. But the Survey results indicate that, except about b per 
cent, of the mica mines (all of whieh weie located in Bihar), all others had 
complied with this reejuirement. In all these mines, the trained fiist-aiders 
were holding diploma of the St. John Ambulance. One of the mines had also 
provided a first-aid station. 

5.7.2. A)nbula)L{ e Rooms 1 he Mines Rules impose responsibility on 
the emptoy'ers to provide and maintain ambulance looms, it they employ 
more than 500 woikeis. None of the mica mines covered in the Survey 
employed the required number of workeis and, hence, none was under any 
legal obligation to maintain an ambulance loom. However, two sampled 
mines, one each in Biliar and the* Residual Ciroup, wck* leported to be 
maintaining ainbidance i(;oms. Neither ol them emj^loyed any tpialiiied 
doctor for the ambulance room. 

5.7.3. Other Medical /v/c/Z/Z/rs - Kxcet>t lot lirst aid boxes and an)bu- 
lancc rooms, the hnv does not reejuire employers to j)rovide any other medi- 
cal facility. However, about 1 per cent, of the mines in Bihar had a con- 
tract with some dispensary or hospital for the treatment of their workers. 
In about 6 per cent, of the mines in the couniiy, as a whole, wx:)rkers were 
receiving treatment from the dispensaries and hospitals set up under the 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund. In a fewv cases, managements stated 
that they distributed patent medicines among workers. 

(B) Non-Obi.igaiorv 

5.8. Recreation Facilities 

Arrangements for the entertainment and recreation of workers em- 
ployed in the Mica Mining Industry were almost non-existent at the time 
when the Labour Investigation (amimittec conducted their cncjuiry in 
1944-45. However, in the course of the present Survey it is estimated that 
2.5 per cent, of the mica mines in the country, as a whole, had made 
arrangements for recreation oi their employees in the form of in-door 
games, out door games, radios and cultural programmes. The proportion 
of mines making such arrangements was nearly 12 per cent, in the Residual 
Group and 5 per cent, in Rajasthan. In all these mines, liie cost of the 
facilities was being met by tlie inanagements through ad hoc contributions. 
In addition, in about 9 per cent, of the mines in the country, as a whole, 
only either cultural programmes were organised or festivals were cele- 
brated. 
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5.9. Educational Facilities 

Except for a few mines in Rajputana and Madras, elsewhere the 
Labour Investigation Committee had not found any educational facilities 
in the mica mines surveyed by them. In both the States, the facility was 
in the form of schools for workers* children. The present Survey has also 
revealed that practically nothing was being done by the managements of 
mica mines towards the education of their workers* children or workers 
themselves. Only about 5 per cent, of mica mines in Bihar, representing 
an overall percentage of in the country, as a whole, paid a nominal 
subsidy to other schools in the vicinity where their workers’ children 
received education. 

Adult education centres did not exist in any of the mines surveyed. 

5.10. Transport Facilities 

I hc Labour Investigation Committee had nothing to report about the 
provision of transport facilities for workers employed in mica mines. The 
present Survey has, however, revealed that, with the exception of about 
one-filth of the mines covered in Rajasthan, no transport facilities had 
been provided by any of the other mines covered in the Survey. Of the 
mines providing the facility in Rajasthan, in about three-fourths the 
managers were provided with a cycle. The rest paid a cycle allowance at 
the rate of Rs. 5 per month to a selected few. 

5.11. Other Facilities 

5.11.1. Grain Shops — The Labour Investigation Committee observed 
that generally no ellort had been made by the employers to set up cheap 
grain shops for the benefit of their workers. Even where grain shops exist- 
ed, the employer always wanted to sell articles at a rate higher than the 
market rate, with a view to compensating himself for the transport and 
other incidental expenditure incurred by him in getting the supplies. Be- 
cause of this, the workers were not able to make much use of them. The 
present Survey has also revealed that grain shops existed in only 6 per 
cent, of the mines in the Residual Ciroup and 1.4 per cent, in Bihar cr 1.6 
per cent, in the country, as a whole. In the grain shops in the Residual 
Group, the items were sold at cost price while in Bihar, the practice was to 
charge market rates. 

5.11.2. Co-operative Stores — Only one mine in the Residual Group 
was running a co-operative store where provisions were sold to workers on 
a ‘no-profit, no-loss’ basis. 

5.11.3. Protective Equiptnent — About 53 per cent, of the mines in the 
country, as a whole, had provided hats made of bamboos to underground 
workers. 

5.12. Housing 

According to the Labour Investigation Committee, the housing condi- 
tions in all the centres of the industry visited by them were far from satis- 
factory. Only a few mines provided housing accommodation to about 10 to 
15 per cent, of their employees. In most of the cases, a few temporary 
thatched huts were erected where a large number of miners, their families 
and even strangers were housed. There was no privacy in the huts. 
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On the basis of the resists obtained in the present Survey, it seems 
that there has been a considerable improvement in tins direction. About 
91 per cent, of the mica mines in the country, as a whole, had provided 
housing accommodation to their workers. As against all the mines in the 
Residual Group, the proportion of mines providing housing accommoda- 
tion was 93 per cent, in Bihar and 78 per cent, in Rajasthan. Statement 
5.2 shows the details regarding the type of accommodation provided, rent 
charged, percentage of workers housed, etc. 

SlATEMENl 5.2 

Estimated Proportion of Mica Mines Proinding Housing Accommodation 
to Their Employees in 19(52-63 


Percent- EsUma- Percentage of houses with Percentage of luinos Percent 
ago ted living acconiTuodation which charged age of- 

Num- of mines number > ^ workers 

Tontro her pro v id- of allotted 

of ing houses housing 

mines houses provided One Two Throe llent No Rent acom- 

room rooms rooms from rent from moda- 

or more all from only tion 
all some 
emp- 
loyees 


(i) 

(ii) 

(»»») 

(iv) 


{vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) (ijc) 

{x) (xi) 

1. Bihar 

251 

93 2 

2,714 

87-2 

10-6 

2*2 

100*0 

35*8 

2. Rajasthan 

87 

78-2 

478 

70-6 

18-7 

10-7 

100-0 

• 7*5 

3. Residual 

47 

100 0 

2,223 

84-3 

It 3 

1-4 

.. 1000 

27-6 

4. All India 

385 

90*6 

5,415 

84*6 

12 8 

2 6 

1000 

27-5 


Of the total number of houses provided, about 85 per cent, consisted 
of one-room tenements, 13 per cent, two room tenements and the rest bad 
more than two rooms. About 27 per cent, of the workers in the industry 
were allotted houses on 30th June, 19(52. 1 he proportion of workers 
housed was the highest in Bihar (36 per cent.) and the lowest in Rajasthan 
(7.5 pr cent.). The Survey has further revealed (hat mme of the sampled 
mines in the couiftry providing •housing accommodation charged any lent 
from its workers. In about 86 per cent, of the mines providing houses, the 
construction w^as cither temporary or kntchn. 

Of the mines providitig housing accommodation, in only about 3 per 
cent, the benefit was available to all workers. In the rest, the accommoda- 
tion was allotted to a few employees in certain categories only. 

Facilities for building houses by the workers themselves existed in 
only one sampled mine in the Residual Group. In this mine, workers 
were given land and material free of cost. 



Chapter VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to the attainment of Independence, workers in the country 
enjoyed only a limited amount of social security. Tt was mainly in the shape 
of compensation in case of industrial accidents. Women workers, in addi- 
tion, were entitled to mateinity be nefits under the Mines Maternity Bene- 
fits Act, 1941. However, after Independence, there has been a considerable 
enlarg'einent of the scope Lind content of social security benefits available 
to workers largely as a result of adoption of various statutory measures as 
also adjudication awards. The following paragraphs describe briefly the 
social security enjoyed by workers in the Mica Mining Industry at the time 
of the Survey. 

6.1. Provident Fimd 

The findings of the Survey have revealed that in none of the mica 
mines surveyed there was any provident fund scheme prior to the enforce- 
ment of the Employees’ Provident Eunds Act, 1952. All the provident funds 
which existed at the time of the present Survey were solely due to the Act. 
The Scheme framed under the Act was initially not applied to the Mica 
Mining Industry. It was extended to this industry only with effect from 
31st May, 1960. Till 3 1st December, 1960, it applied to establishments em- 
ploying 50 or more workers but with effect from that date the employ- 
ment limit was lowered to 20. 

It is^^stimated that on 30th June, 1962, 75 per cent, of mica mines in 
the country had provident fund schemes and about 33 per cent, of the 
workers were their members. Details for different centres appear in the 
following Statement 6.1. 


Statement 6.1 


Percentage of Mica Mines Having Provident Fund Schemes and Percentage 
of Workers Who Were Members Thereof as on 30^/^ June, 1962. 


Centre 

Number 
of mines 

Percentage of Estimated 
mines having number of 
pre/^ident workers 

fund schemes employed 

Percentage of 
workers who 
were members 
of provident 
fund 
schemes 

(»■) 

(»») 

(iii 

(iv) 

(») 

1. Bihar 

261 

66-9 

11,176 

300 

2. Rajasthan 

87 

880 

4,696 

33 8 

3. Residual 

47 

94*2 

6,167 

38*9 

4. All India 

385 

76*0 

22,039 

33*3 


^Covered under the Mines Act, 1952. 
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It will be seen from the Statement that mines in the Residual Group 
were leading both from the point of view of percentage of mines having 
provident fund schemes and their membership. Rajasthan was next in the 
order, followed by Bihar. 

Wherever provident funds had been instituted, the qualifying condi- 
tions, rate of contribution, etc., were the same as prescribed under the 
Employees' Provident Fund Scheme. That is, membership was open to all 
those employees who were receiving up to Rs. 500 per month and had 
completed a continuous service of one year. The rate of contribution of 
employees was per cent, of basic wage and dearness allowance includ- 
ing cash value of food concessions, if any, and an equal sum was being 
contributed by the employers, 

6.2. Pension Schemes 

Only one mine covered in the Residual Group had a regular pension 
scheme which was in addition to the provident fund scheme. The scheme 
covered only monthly-paid staff who had at least 15 years’ continuous 
service to their credit. The rate at which pension was paid was one-third 
of average pay during the last three years of service multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of service divided by 30. It was, however, reported that only 
two employees were receiving pension on 30th June, 1962. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

The system of paying gratuity in the event of death, retirement and 
termination of service existed in only three mines in Bihar, giving an over- 
all percentage of 2.6 for the industry, as a whole. In all these mines, the 
schemes were of a regular nature covering all employees. The only condi- 
tion prescribed in all the concerned mines was that workers should have 
completed at least 15 years of continuous service. Everywhere, the rate of 
payment was five months’ consolidated wages. 


6.4. Maternity Benefits 

The information collected during the Survey shows that during the 
year 1961-62 maternity claims were made in only about 29 per cent, of the 
mines in the Residual Group. In all, 42 claims were preferred and all of 
them were paid. Not a single case of maternity claim was reported from 
any of the mines covered in Bihar or Rajasthan. 

6.5. Industrial Accidents 

According to the data collected in the course of the Survey, it is esti- 
mated that during 1961 accidents occurred in nearly 21 per cent, of m»ca 
mines in the country. This percentage is composed of 15 per cent, of the 
mines in Bihar, 11 per cent, in Rajasthan and 65 per cent, in the Residual 
Group. The rate of accidents per thousand workers, based on the estimate 
of average daily number employed during 1961, as also distribution of 
workers involved by nature of accidents, are given in the following State- 
ment 6.2. 

L/B(N)2 75DolLB— 5 
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Statement 6.2 


Estimated 

Distribution 

of Workers Involved in 
Accidents During 1961 

Accidents by 

Nature of 

Centro 

Estimated 
average 
daily employ- 
ment in 
1961 

Proportion 
of workers 
involved 
in 

accidents 

Estimated distribution of workers 
involved in ao idents resulting in 


t 

Death 

Permanent 

disability 

\ 

Temporary 

disability 

(•) 

Hi) 

(»•».) 

(iv) 

(«>) 

(vi) 

1. Bihar 

8,487 

110 

. . 

12 

9-8 

2. Rajasthan 

4,129 

3 6 

1-4 

0-7 

1-6 

3, Residnal . 

4,874 

10*7 

10 

0*4 

9 3 

4 . All India 

17,490 

91 

0 6 

0-8 

11 


Notib — In two minea in Bihar, data were available for the financial year 1961-62. 


It will be seen from the above Statement that the rate of accidents in 
the industry, as a whole, was 9.1 per thousand workers employed, being 
11.0 in Bihar, 10.7 in the Residual Group and 3.6 in Rajasthan. Fatal 
accidents were reported by only a few mines in Rajasthan andf the Residual 
Group. Permanent disability also accounted for an insignificant proportion 
of workers. Majority of workers were involved in minor accidents causing 
only temporary disabilities. 

6.6. Occupational Diseases 

About 14 per cent, of the mica mines in the country reported the 
existence of occupational diseases. No such diseases were reported from 
mines covered in Rajasthan. Silicosis and tuberculosis were found to be 
common in the mines reporting occupational diseases. 



Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


During the course of the Survey, information was collected on certain 
asfiects relating to industrial relations, e.g., extent of development of trade 
unionism and the arrangements existing in establishments for promoting 
close contacts and cordial relations between labour and managements. The 
findings are discussed in the following paragraphs: 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Separate statistics relating to industrial disputes are available for the 
Mica Mining Industry in the country only since 1959 and they are given 
below : 


Statement 7.1 

Industrial Disputes tn Mica Mines 1959 — 1963 


Tmr 




No of 
dispute! 

No. of 
workers 
involved 

No. of 
man-days 
lost 

(0 




(») 

(»■»■») 

{»■«') 

1959 


. . 

. , 

13 

1,377 

8,702 

1960 



•• 

3 

325 

975 

1961 


• . 

* . 

5 

352 

1,033 

1962 


. . 


8 

402 

8,767 

1963 


•• 

•• 

7 

303 

1,431 


It would be noticed that there was a considerable time-loss during 
1959 and 1962. In 1959, there were three disputes in seven mines in Bihar 
due to retrenchment of some workers, demand for increase in wages and 
assault of a worker by a supervisor. The disputes lasted for a total of 35 
days and accounted for about three-fourths of the total loss of man days 
during the year. Similarly, the main reason for a loss of about 8.8 thousand 
man-days during 1962 was due to the fact that in one mine in Bihar there 
were two disputes relating to non-payment of dues and increase in wages. 
These disputes lasted for a total of 78 days accounting for about 93 per 
cent, of the total man-days lost during the year. 

7.2. Trade Unionism 

No mention of the existence of trade unions in the mica mines in 
India was made by the Labour Investigation Committee in 1944-45. In- 
formation collected during the present Survey also shows that there has 
not been a fair growth of trade unionism in the industry. It is estimated 
that at the time of the Survey trade unions existed in nearly 22 per cent. 

43 
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of the mica mines in the country and about 11 per cent, of workers were 
members thereof. The details regarding the extent of unionism in various 
centres of the industry are given in the following Statement 7.2. 

Statement 7.2 

Extent of Trade Unionism in Mica Mining Industry (1962-63) 


Centre 

Number 

of 

mineB 

Estimated 
Percentage of 
mines where 
workers were 
organised 
into unions 

EstiMiated 
number of 
Wf)rker8 
in the 
in. Pastry 
as on 

30-6-1962* 

Estimated 
Percentage of 
workers who 
were 
members 
of trade 
unions as 
on 30-6-1962 

Estimate 1 
Percentage of 
mines having 
unions and 
recognising 
them 

(<) 

«»•) 

m 

(»•«) 

(») 

(ot) 

1. Bihar 

251 

32 2 

11,176 

21-3 

100 0 

2. Raj^isthan . . 

87 


4,696 

. . 

. . 

3. Rcfttdiial . . 

47 

5*8 

6,167 

1*8 

100 0 

4, All India . . 

385 

21-7 

22,039 

11 3 

100 0 


♦Figures relate to workers covered under the JVfinos Act, 1952. 

The statistics show that trade unionism had developed fairly well in 
Bihar where nearly one-third of the mines had unions and about one-fifth 
of the workers were unionised. In Rajasthan, unions were found to be 
conspicuously absent and in the Residual Group the growth of trade 
unionism was almost insignificant. 

About 96 per cent, of the mines had one union each and the rest, all 
of which were located in Bihar, had two unions. All the trade unions were 
recognised by the respective employers. None of the trade unions reported 
any activity other than securing of claims of their members under various 
labour Acts. 

7.3. Collective Agreements 

In tlie course of the Survey, information was collected regarding 
agreements affecting terms and conditions of service concluded between 
employers and workers in the sampled cr^tablishments since 1956. The 
results show that such agreements were concluded in about 91 per cent, of 
the mines in Bihar and 1 1 per cent, in Rajasthan or 62 per cent, of mica 
mines in the country, as a whole. None of the mines covered in the 
Residual Group reported any such agreements. Everywhere, collective 
agreements took place once only and covered all workers. The items 
settled related mostly to wages for the weekly day of rest and attendance 
bonus. 

7.4. Standing Orders 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, which 
is applicable to this industry also, framing of Standing Orders is obligatory 
for only those mines which employ 100 or more workers but power is con- 
ferred on State Governments to extend the provisions of the Act to mines 
having lesser employment. 
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In the collide oi tlie Survey, it was found that nearly 21 per cent, of 
mica mines in the country were under a legal obligation to frame Stand- 
ing Orders. Of these, about 80 per cent, had complied with the law. The 
defaulting mines were all located in Bihar. In addition, a few others had 
also framed Standing Orders although they were not legally required to 
do so. Thus, it is estimated that the percentage of mica mines having. 
Standing Orders, whether obligatoiy or not, was nearly 31 for the industry,, 
as a whole. 'Fhe Standing Orders were certified in about 79 per cent, of the 
mines. Evei 7 where, the Standing Orders covered all workers. 

7.5. Labour j Wei j am Officers 

With a view to enabling employers to have better arrangements foi 
personnel management and to help them in ensuring proper implementa- 
tion of labour laws, a specific provision has been made in the Mines Act 
lecjuiring all mines employing 500 or more workers to appoint Labour/ 
Welfare Officers. Siiue none of the sampled mines employed 500 or more 
\\orkers, they were not under any statutory obligation to appoint any such, 
officer and none had done so either. 

7.0. Works ! Joint Committees 

Under the liidustrial Disputes Act. 1947, conslitutiou of Works Cloni' 
tniltces is obligatory for those mines which employ 100 or more workers. 
Some of the State laws which w^ere in force at the time of the Surv^ey also 
provided for the constitution ot Joint Committees. Ihe main idea behind 
encouraging formation of sucli conunittees is to provide a forum for 
mutual discussion of matters concerning day-t.o clay relationship bctw'eeni 
employers and employees so that sources of friction could be eliminated in 
their initial stages and, thus, good relationship between the tw'o paities 
could be ensurcci. 

Tt is estimated that,, at the time of the Suivey. nearly 21 per cent, of 
the mines in tlie <ounlty were under a legal obligaticjii to coustituttr 
Works/ Joint Committees. Of these, about 70 per cent, had complied with 
the retjuircmeiu. I lie defaulting mines were located in Bihar and Rajas- 
than. Of the mines liaving Works ("ominittces, in about 72 per cent, the 
Works Committees tonsisted of an (Hpial mimbcr of representatives of 
managements and workers. Otlicr details regarding the number of meetings 
held, items disdissetl, etc., are given below for each centre: — 

Bihar: A Works Committee was found to be functioning in only one 
of the sampled Jtriiies in this Centre. Tlie committee generally met oncc' 
a mouth and discussed malteis relating to election of office bearers, siil)- 
sidy for housing, have, promotions, formation of a Safety Committee*, 
supply of uniforms, taking anti-malaiia precautions, games and sports, 
etc. 


Rajasthan: In this centre, only two mines had constituted Works 
("ommiltces. Out of these two, one mine was not in existence during the 12 
inontlis preceding the* specified date, i.e., 30tli June, 19(>2 and lienee no 
meeting was held. In the other unit, no minutes of meetings were kept. 
However, according to the maiiagemciU, 12 meetings of the Works Com- 
mittee were held during the preceding year. 

L/B(X)275DofLB— a 
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Residual Group— In this (cnlrc. all the mines which employed 100 ov 
more workers had constituted Works Committees. 1 he number of meetings 
held by such committees during the 12 months preceding ijic specified date 
varied between 1 and 5. The items discussed related to grant of paid holi- 
days, supply of phenyle, dismissals, construction of well, allocation of 
duties, supply of rice at concessional rates, provision of a children’s park 
and a school, housing, gratuity, etc. It was reported that in most of the 
cases, dccisi(ms were taken and also fully implemented. 

7.7. Other Ootnni/ttees 

None of the mica mines covered in the Survey had c<mstituted any 
production or welfare committee. However, two mines in liihar and one 
mine in the Residual Group, representing about 4 per cent, of the mines 
in the industry, had safety committees. J heir main function was to adopt 
measures fen* safety and to give wade publicity to those measures among 
workers. 

7 .S. (iri eva ii ce Froecdu re 

One e>t the items covered by the Standing Orders Iramed under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, is the arrangement 
for settling complaints of workers. Since about one-third of the mica mines 
in the country had framed Standing Orders under the above Ac t, they had 
a specified arrangement for the settlement of grievances of workers. 
Elsewhere, liardh any mine surveyed was found to have prescribed any 
definite prc^cedure for the redress of workers’ grievances. Generally, the 
aggrieved workers approached the nianagei or the proprietor direct. In a 
few mines, the grievances were initially heard by the Incharges and (he 
complainants aj^proachecl higher ollicers only Avhen not satisfied with 
their decisions. In a few cases, complaints wxrc also disc iissed by Woiks 
Committees or were referred to the Labour Inspector (Gcntral). 



C.IIAPITR VIII 

LAiu:)ijR c:<)s I* 

InfoniKitioij lo Ijhoiir (osl \v;is ( (illcclcd in i rspet I of those 

•(!inplo\ecs in tlu' sainpkd iniius who Avnv (oxcred under die Mines Act,, 
]‘)r)L\ and weie iiceixino iess tinm R'‘. tOO per inonlh as waives. 1 his was 
in pursuance ol the dee isieni taken hv ilu^ Study (he)u]> ein \Va<^e (losls ap- 
pe)iuled In llu: Minisliy ol lad)e)ur ai)tl KinploMue nl in I lie eiujuiiy 

peilaininjL* le> lahoin e e)sl was nuiiU-lU e] oii llu* lines e)f tlu' StiuK of Labour 
Cost in Kuio])C'an Inelusi.rv made' by Ihe 1 nt ernai ional Labour Olliec in 
with sueh niodilieations as were necessaix in die li,L»lil e)t eeinditions 
ill Inelia. I'eir i nstaiu c. in vic'w of the* fact dial in India waives are jiaid on 
dicr basis of elav’ insieael of hours* as in I’.mopean eouiiLries, tlic data 
were eailleeleel lor lhe‘ man days and iml man he)ms. SimilarK, it was fe)unel 
in t.he e.e>ui“se of die pileit enepiiry that, but feir a xeiy lew e xe e‘piions, neinc 
of the establishments maintained anv separate records ol preaniuui pay- 
ments made leir leave* anel holidass oi le)r ela\s ne)L we)rkeel anel, hence, 
these were dropped as separate items and included under ‘basic: wage*. 
Certain additions Averc made in tlic list either c^n the basis of the decisions 
of the Stiich (iroii|) leferrcd to abo\e* eir for cdicit.iiig separate inlorniation 
on some' of the items on which employers have to inean expenses tinder 
labour laws in loree* in the* eonntiy, e-.g.. Ia\ oils, xvashing laeilities, ele . 

AVhth a \iew to obtaining a betiei estimate of eosts in legarel to die 
items of welfare*, amenities, etc., salaries and allowance??, ete., of the>se 
persons who Averc empleiyed in eonneciion with these items, even though 
they Avere cewered under the Mines Act and Avere receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month, were? not indnded in the general head ‘wages’, Exjienscs 
incurrc'd in connect iein Avitli sticli pciseins were recorded against the item 
for Avhich thev Avere ernploxed. Similailv, niandaAs worlced h^r such peisons 
Avcrc also excluded. 

The Survey Avas launched in October, I9(')2. and Avas (omplcted in 
September, 19(i!k For purposes of collecting labour cost data, the held 
stall was instructed to obtain ligures of expenditure incurred by the em- 
ployers during the c alendar year lOOI. Hcnvcwxi , Avhere the financial year 
of t.he sampled mines was other than the calendar vear c^r where the ac- 
count l>ooks for the specified period Avere found to l^e not ready c:)r avail 
able for some reasons, the licld staff was permitted lo take tlie information 
for the last year for Avhich it Avas available provided it cc^vcrcd the major 
part of 1961. It Avas possible to collect information for this period from all 
the mica mines except one. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 

The data collected show^ that the labour cost f)cr man clay Avorked in 
the Mica Mining Industi v Avas estinialc*d at Rs. 2.55. The figure Avas liigliest 
in the case of Bihar (Rs. 2.84) and the loAvest, in the case of Rajasthan 
(Rs. 2.09). For the Residual Group it was Rs. 2.4'k 
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8.J. (^oniponcnls of iMbonr Cost 

Statement 8.1 shows the break-up of labour tost by (omponents: 

SlAlKMKNr 8.1 

Estimated iMhnur Cost Per Ma/hdny Worked by Components in Mica Mincs^ 
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Notb — Figures shown in brackets are iK?rcentages to total in col. {xiv), 
♦Indicates that the expenses were less than Re. 0 005 per man-day worked. 


8.2.1. Wages — d'he term ‘wages’ iiu hides basic wdge, dearness allow- 
ance, incentive/ production bonus and attendance bonus. It was desired to 
collect data under this licad in respect of ific man-days actually worked as 
well as for the man-days not worked but paid for. However, in the course 
of the pilot eiicpiiry it was found that most of the employers did not main- 
tain separate records of payinciUs made for the days ^vorked and for leave 
and holiday periods. Consetjuently, there was no alternative but to record 
sums paid tor the days woiked as well as for the days not worked but paid 
for. 


Of the vaiious components, hvages’ alone accounted for about 87 per 
cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. As between dillerent (entres, 
its proportion varied between 81 (Bihar) and 91 per cent. (Rajasthan). 
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The folloAvinf> Statement 8.2 shows ihe break-up of the figures of 
‘ wages’ by various components, vi/., basic wage (including dearness allow- 
ance), produclion or incentive bonus and attendance bonus. 

Sr\i KMiM’ 8.2 
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♦Ivcprcsents quaiiejly ami nioiithly lioiuis. 

kroin the Slntenienl it Avill be seen that basic' wage: and dearness allow- 
ance alone accoiiiUt'd lor about 1)(> per cent, of the total ‘wages’ cost and 
ailendaiKc* bonus (i.e., c|uarterly and monthly bonus) lor the rest. In 
Rajasthan and ilu‘ Residual (b'oii]>, the entire amount ivas claimed bv 
Ijasic wage and deal ness allowance'. Ouarleih’ and monthly bonuses, which 
acconntccl for ncailv \ per cent, of the- total ‘wages’ cost, fcalmccl in Mihar 
alone. 

5.2.2. Prrnnuni Pri\ for Ovevthtie and Ln(c-shif(s — Ihider this liead, 
only the premium j:)ari of llte payments made for overtime or lat.e-shift 
working was taken into account. I^Or example, if a worker was paid one and 
a half times his normal rates of wages fc'ir wa^rking late hours, only the extra 
amount paid to him, i.e., one half in this case, Avas treated as llic premium 
])av. I’hc* pi'c'scni. Sui\cv has shown tfiat the c'onlrihut ion made by tin's 
clcanc nt to the* total labour cost was almc'ist ucgligiblc. 

5.2. !k Pomtsf's — X aider this head, data were collec ted in respect of 
payments made to the employees on account of festival and ycar-ciul 
bonuses. It coustituled only 1,18 per cent. n\ the total labour cost in the 
industry, as a avIioIc. 

8.2.1. Other (Idsli Payments -d he hgiircs given in Statement 8.1 
shoAV that ‘other cash payments’ constituted an important element of labour 
cost, next only to wages. It formed 5.88 per cent, of the total labour cost 
iiiid expenses on this aceoniu were attributable to lionse rent allowance, 
lice allo^\a^(e, first-aid allowance, nndcigiound alloAvance. gun alloAvaiice, 
machine alloAvanc(\ servant allcnvame, milk allowance, water allo^\ancc^ 
cook alloAvance, grain nlloAvaiuc. etc. Its proportion to the total labour cost 
Avas as liigli as 1 1 per cent, in the c ase of Ib'har. Klsew hc re its share w as 
not material. 

8.2.5. Paytnf’n f s m Kind- At thc‘ all India leAc'l. this elcineni of pav- 
ment (onslit tiled a \'ery nc\gligiblc proportion Ic) the total labour co^^. 

8.2. (>. So('i(d Security ('.ontribut lous- Soc ial seenritv c ontribnl ions 
formed the third important element of ilie labour cost. At the indnstrv- 
IcAcl. it constituted .T.14 per cent, c^f the total labour cost. Information in 
respect of this element of labour cost A\as collected under two lieads, viz.. 
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(a) oblin'atoi y i.c.. (hose expenses whidi ihe einploNcrs were lecpiirecl to 
incur under eerlaiii labour laws, and (b) noiio[)ligatoi y — those 
expenses wlueli the employers were incurring on a voluntary basis. 
Almost the whole of the expenses on this account were on obligatory social 
security contributions. "Ihe following Statement 8.3 shows the break-up of 
e\})e]ises under \ arious groups lelating to obligators social sec urit,) 

( out ribulions. 
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It would appear from the Statement that (he eosl, on account of obli- 
gatory social security contributions was largely due to provident fund which 
accounted for nearly three-fourths. Ihe balance was more or less accounted 
for by compensation for occupational diseases. Only a few mines eoveiccl 
reporied a small expendiline in (he foiin of retrenchment compensation, 
layoff compensation, employnent injury and maternity benefits. So far as 
individual centres are coircerned, in Bihar* and Rajasthan almost all the 
expenditure was on provident fund. 

8.2.7*. Subsidies -j-Vuder this head, experrses incurred by emplo\crs iir 
providing various types of facililic‘s arrd services to their employees and 
members of their families were recorded. "I hese irrclude medical arrdl 
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health servicx's, canteens, restaurant and other food services, company hoiis 
ing’, building fund, credit unions and oilier linancial aid services, cieches, 
educational services, cultural services (library, reading room, etc.) re- 
(ixation services (clubs, sports, cinema, theatre, etc.), transport, sanitation 
(at work places), (bin king water facility, vacation, homes, etc. Hie amounts 
recorded were net payments made including depreciation but excluding 
capital expenditure. 

In the course of the pilot Survey, it was experienced that, generally, 
employers did not maintain separate records for the above mentioned 
items or the expenses incurred related not only to persons falling witliin 
the scope of the study hut also to others. Due to these limitations, the field 
stalf were asked to obtain estimates from emplc^yers, wherever separate data 
wcie not available. In case any expenses were incurred on workers (o\ered 
by I lie st nely as well as on other employees, the amount was estimated on 
the basis of the proportion which the |)ersons covtacd tinder the* stiid\ 
formed to the loial employees, d'he following Statement S.1 shows tlie cost 
of subsidies per man dav worked in the industry. 

Si’ATEMENr S. l 

Estimated Cost of Si(l>si(lies Per Man-dax ]Vorhcd in Mira Minrs (lOtil bL!; 
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Expcn??cs on account of subsidies formed 2.74 per (*cnt. of the total 
ialK3ur cost in the industry, as a whole. The highest expenditure was on 
drinking water facilities, constituting about 57 per cent, of the total 
•expenses under the group, followed by company housing (29 per cent.) and 
sanitation (14 per cent.). Only a few mines spent very little on medical and 
health services, canteens, (redics, cultural services, recreation services, 
transport, etc. 

8.2.8. Direct Benefits — Only a few mines in the Residual Group re- 
ported a small expenditure under this bead. I’he expenditure related to 
payments made by employers on marriage. 

8.2.9. Payments Related to Labour Cost — Under this group, expenses 
relating to recruitment, vocational training, apprenticeship and on-the-job 
medical services were recorded. A perusal of Statement »S.l (col. xii) would 
show that tliis element constituted only 0.39 per cent, of the total labour 
cost in the industry. Vhc main items of expenditure under this group Avcrc 
apprenticeship and training (!>(> per cent.) and on the-job medical services 
(G4 per cent.). 

8.2.10. Others — Under this head, only those expenses whicli could not 
be grouped under any of the heads or sub-heads of the labour co^t items, 
were recorded. Some of the employers in Bihar and Residual Group re- 
ported some expenditure on (.he supply of kerosene oil and protective equip- 
ment to workers. As the sums reported were (piitc insigiiilicant, they have 
not been reflected in Statement 8.10. 



Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


From the point of view of employment, the Mica Mining Industry 
Tanks fifth among the mining industries of India. On ihe basis of the data 
^collected during the Survey, it is estimated that the total number of 
persons employed in the industry was about 22 thousand in June, 1902, 
‘Of these, nearly 89 per cent, were ' Production and Related Workers’*. 
^'Wat/ch and Ward and Other Services*' constituted the next important 
group and accounted for about 7 ])cr cent, of the total. The other grou]>s 
accounted for the rest. About iliree-fourths of ihc oroduction workers were 
engaged in underground mining operations and the rest were surface 
workers. 

About 90 per cent, of the working force in the industry consisted of 
incii. Women formed 9.8 per ceiii. to ihe total and the rest were adoles- 
cents. Child labour was found to he entirely absent. 

Almost all the workers in the industry were time rated. 

Ihe system of employing w<^rkers through contractors was not very 
much in vogue in the industry. At the time of tlie Survey, such a system 
was noticed in a few mines in Bihar oidy. On the basis of the data Cf)l- 
Icctcd, it is estimated that contract labour constiluted about 11 per cent, 
of the total production workers in Bihar or only o per tent, of the total 
production workers employed in the industry, as a whole. 

Information collected during the survey in respect of employment 
status of production Avorkers employed direct shows that about 52 per 
cent, of the workers in the industry were peimancnt. 17 per cent, tempo- 
rary and the rest Avere apprentices. 'Fhe proportion of permanent. Avorkers 
was the highest (57 per cent.) in mines in the Residual (rioup. In Bihar 
and Rajasthan, tcmporaiy workers accounted for tlie bulk of the Avorking 
force. 

About lAVo-thiids of production Avorkers in the industry liad less tlian 
•one ycar*s service to their credit and only about -1 per cent, had a service 
•of 10 years or more. Fhc shorter length of service of most of the employees 
was reported to be due mostly to the Avorkers quitting the job in order to 
attend to agricidtural operations in ihcir villages. It may also be due lo 
frcc|uent abandoning of AvcAiking of mines. 

The average absenteeism rate in tlic industry, as a Avholc, during Jill'’, 
1901 to June, 1902 Avas about 1.5 per cent. 'Fhc monthly rales rellect the 
■usual pattern of higher absences during rainy season, soAving and har\est- 
ing seasons and fcstixals. J he rale Avas gcneiallv higher among under- 
ground Avorkers than among those employed for surface or opencast Avork. 

riic annual accession and separation rates Avere of the mcler of 21 
and 19 per cent, respectively during the af)ove incnticined period. Accession 
as well as separation rates are invariably higher in the case of underground 
'Avorkers than those employed aboveground. 
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About one-fifth of the niita mines in the country stated that they 
Avcrc pro\iding training and a[)picnticesliij> facilities. However, in all of 
them, such facilities were on an ad hoc basis only. 

1 he wage rates in the industry were found to have been standardised 
on a regional basis. All the mica mines covered in tlu! course of the Survey 
were rei)orted to be pacing minimum wages lixed under the law. 

1 he estimated aveiage ilaily earnings ol all workers in the industry in 
the lounlry weie Rs. 2.11) in June, ll)t)2. Similar (igures in respect of all 
piodiu tion workers and all lowest paid production workers were Rs. 2.01 
and Rs. 1 res])e( ti\ (ly. Men production woiKcrs were getting more than, 
^vomeii production ^v<)lkers. 

rite average daih earnings of (Clerical and Related Employees' and 
those belonging to the group ‘Watch and Waicl and Other Services* were 
Rs. .‘kh? and Rs. 2.01 tespeclively in June, 10()2. 

Information collected iti the courses of the Smvey in respect of various, 
components of eainings sltows that basic cainings (i.e., basic: ^\agc and 
cicainess allowance) constitutc-d nearly 01 per cetit. of the total earnings 
of all woikers. I lie other material component was ‘oLlu‘r cash allowances’ 
^\hich accounted for 5.5 per cent, of the total eartiings. I herc* was no 
])rofit-shai ing scheme in any of tlie mines ( t)\eied. Howeve r, vear-end’ 
i>()nus was being paid in about one-fifth of the mines in the* country, as a 
wliole. 

About 'U) per cent, of the mines worked one shift. 11 per cent.two* 
sfiifts. 2S per c:ent. three shifts and the rt\st had four shifts a day. Night- 
shift was worked in (2 pei’ cent, of tlie mines and in about '10 [)cr cent, of 
them there was a regular svstem of change-over from one shift to ancjtlier. 
(ienerallv, no special amenities were provided to night-shift ^\orkers. No- 
where. the daily and weekh hours of work exceeded 8 and '18 respextively. 
(Certain violatfons weie, however, noticed in regard to rest-intervals, obsei- 
vaiicc of timings and spread-over. In al)oul ‘»8 per cent, of the mines having 
surface working and 90 per cent. Iiaving underground work, there was nO’ 
fixed rest interval. Similarly, normal timings were not adhcrcxl to in about 
per cent, of the mines in the country, as a wliole. In one mine, covered 
in the Residual Grouj), tlie s|)iead-over for majority of produc t ion wc^rkers 
emploved nnclerg round was 9 hours as against 8 fixed bv law. 

Nearly 70 pci cent, of the mines in the country found to luivc 

provided latrines and in most of (hem, they were of the old type. In about 
three foul tbs of the mines providing latrines, the privies were found to he 
j>ropcily screened. But the compliance of the law in regard to urinals was 
not so good. Such ariangcments wcic found to have been made in only 
alioiit 15 per cent, of the mines. 

All the mines sinve\ed were granting earned leave with pay to the ir 
employees according to the provisions of the Mines Act. Data coilected re- 
garding the numher of workers wfio availed of leave during the year 19GI 
show that about .51 per cent, of the workers enjoyed leave and about 35* 
per cent took lietwcen 11 and 15 days* leave. 



The s>stciu of Ccisiuil Iciivc with p3.y wus touud to l>c iu vogvic 

in ;> t pev cent, of inic'd uiincs in ihc (ounti v. I he nvun\)ev of u\\i>\v- 
cd and the catci>;oiies of ciuploNecs entitled to icave, geneially, ditVered from 
centre to centre. About 82 per cent, of the mines allowed such leave up to 
10 days in a year. 

Manaj^cinents of 5'). 5 per cent, of the mica mines in ilie (ountrv were 
orantinjL^ sick leave with pay to their employees. As in tlie case of casual 
leave, the type* of \vorkers ^vho were entitlecl to sick leave and the period 
of leave: granlc'cl \ ai iecl lia^ni one centre to another. It was i*c‘n(n;ill\ !L»i;nited 
either to permanent employees or c:)nlv monthlv-raied staff. 

The practice of j^ianting national atul festival In^lidays with pav 
existed in all the mica mines covered in thc' Snrvev. l ]u‘'numljer ol mk h 
holidays allowed in a vcair ranged from 2 to 11. 

All llte mines snrve\c'd were found to have pro\idc*d drinking water 
facilities foi' their employees and the piedominant an anuc.ancait was earthen 
pitchers. About S(i pei cent, of the mines also statexi that they made* some 
arrangements for the supply of cool drinking water during summer months, 
d hesc at rangenients were also mostly in the fonii ol eat then pitchers. 

Washing fa< ililic's in one lot in or eithe r had been prcjvided l)\ about 
15 per cent, of the mines in the* ccmntrv. 

Of the iniius which weic’ tinder a legal obligation to maintain canteens, 
only two-thiicls had provided this lacilitv. All these canteens sold tea, 
coffee and snac ks either at maikel rales or on a ‘no {)rc)lit, no loss’ Ixisis. 

liesidcs those mines which weic: rcxphiecl under law to pre^vide rest 
shc'lters, some others had also provided this f ac.ilitv'. I hus, rc'si-sheltei s had 
been provided in al)<)ia (il pet ccatl. of the mines in the ccnnitiv. 

(3nlv al)()ut 17 per cent, of the mica mines staliitorilv rccpiired to- 
maintain c rec lies had clone scs. 

First-aid hoxc's were being kept in almost all the mines covered in 
the Sm ve\ , hut in only 15 per c ent, of them, thev were found to he contain- 
ing the prescribed contents. Fxccpl about S pet cent, of the mica miiu‘s. 
everv where first-aid boxes were under thc‘ charge of trained In sl-aiders. Not 
a single samjded mine was undei a lc‘gal obligation to maintain an amhii- 
lance room. Nevertheless, two were* found to have piovided one amlinlance 
room exuh. 

Ncjt much attention was being paid to the provision of recicatioii and 
cultural facilities to workers as such facilities existed in only about 11 per 
cent, of the mines in the eountiy, as a whole. 

Practically nothing was being done by the managcmciits of mica 
mines for the education of workers’ children and none of the mines surveved 
had made arrangements for adult education. 

Onlv a negligible pre^portion of mines was innning grain-shops. 

About 5!) per cent, of the mica mines in the country provided halt 
made of bamboos to underground workers. 
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1 he infonnation collected on housing shows that nearly 91 per cent, 
•of ihe mica mines in the country were providing housing accoiuinodation 
to iheir employees. However, the benefit was not very extensive as only 
27.5 per cent, of workers were housed. No rent was charged by any mine pro- 
viding accommodation. I he constriu tif)n of houses was either tcni[)orary 
oi hut(}ia in alK)ul Sb p(‘r lent. of the mines providing tin* facility. 

1 be see nritv agaiiiNi ilic contingency of old age which the workers in 
the indiistiy enjoy si'eins to l>e entirely due to ilic Kinployces’ Provident 
I'lind Aet. 1952 as none of the mica mines covered in tlie course oi the 
Survey had any provident fund scheme prior to the extension of the Act 
to mica mines in 1960. At the time of t.hc Survey, ]>rovident fund schemes 
existed in 75 per cent, of mica mines in the country and about per cent, 
of workers ^vere inenibcis thereof as on .“^lOth June, I9()2. 

A pension scheme existed in onlv one mine covcicd in the Residual 
(iioup. 'Ihe svstein of paving giatnitv existed in thiee mines covered in 
Biliar, gi\ing a pcrceiU.agt of 2.(i ior the incinstty. as a whole. 

It is esiiinatecl that, in lOtil, industrial accidents occnrrc'd in about 21 
per cent, of mica mines in the coutUiv and the pro))ortion of workers in- 
volved in accidents was ().l ])er thousand cinploycd. Most of the a(c:idcnts 
Tcsultcd in tcinpoiarv disabililx onlv. 

About 11 per cc*nt. ol the mica mines in the country rc‘])orled occii- 
])ational diseases like Silicosis and rnl)eic ulosis. 

It is estiinatcd that Hade unions existed in about 22 per cent, of the 
mica mittes i?i the (ountrv and about 11 pc-*r cent, of Avoikers w’crc members 
of the miions as on !U)t)i Junc\ 1962. l lie gro^vth of trade nnic^Jiism was, 
more or less, con lined to Biliar only. Kvciw where, trade unions were found 
to ha\e been recognised b\ the managements. Ihe only activity of the 
unions was sec niing of c laims of their members under xaric^iis lal)Our laws. 

('ollectiw* agreeincnls since' 1956 wc*ic‘ found to ha\e hc.cii conclndcd 
in alx^nl ()2 pei cent, ol juica mines in the country and were* confined to 
weekly c^ll and attendance bonus onlv. 

Vbout cSO per cent, of the* mica mines Avhich employed 100 or more 
workeis had framed Standing Orders. Including a few others, Avhich had 
framed Standing Oiders \olnntarilv. it is estimated (hat thc^ percentage of 
mines having sncli Oiders Avas .‘M lor the indusljv, as a whole. I'lie Orders 
were ceriilied in about 79 pc'r cent, of the ininc's. K\eivwherc, Standing 
•Orders covcied all workers. 

XcarK 21 per cent, of llie mines in the conntiy were.' under a legal 
obligation to const it ute Works Ooininit tees. Of these, 70 ]>er cent, had 
complied with the* lawx .Xhont 1 ])er cent, of mica mines in thc‘ coiinliy were 
found to have constituted Saietv ( lomniillees. 

Inionnation collected regarding the* sNstein of settling grie\an(c*s of 
woikcrs in thc' industry shows (hat about one third of the mines had laid 
down the procedure in the Standing Orders framed l)v them. Howcvei. llie 
general practice Avas that Avhenever a Avorker had any grievance, he ap- 
proached the Inehargc*, ^^anager or the Proprietor and made an oral or 
written coin}>laint. 
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Datu relating to labour cost in respect of workers covcreil under tlic 
Mines Act and receiving less titan Rs. 400 per month sitow that labour cost 
per man-day worked in the industry, as a whole, was Rs. 2.55. In the case 
of individual ccnlres, it worked out to Rs. 2.8-1, Rs. 2.00 and Rs. 2.4‘» res- 
pectively for Bihar, Rajasthan and the Residual Group. Wages, i.c., basic 
tvage, dearness allowance and incentive or attendances bonuses, constituted 
the major element of the labour cost and accounted for nearly 87 per cent, 
of the total. The next important element of the labour cost was ‘other casli 
payments’ which accountijil for about (> per cent, of the total, followed by 
obligatory social security contributions (^’.1 per cent.) and subsidies (2.7 
per cent.). 
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\ HRIKF NO 1 K ON IHK SAMPI.K 1>ES1(.N AND I IIE ME! HOD OF 

ES I IMA riOxN ADOP 1 ED 

]. Sa?nl)l(: Di'Sfgn -Por the Survey of I labour (!loiuli tioiis, a multi-stage 
]^ro(cclinc with iiiciiistry as a stratum, with iiiithci regional strata 
loi those iiulusiries wliich \\ ei e iouiul to be highly t one cnt.ratetl in parti- 
< ular legions or areas was followed. The registered faclories/mines belong- 
ing to lliose industries for wliith legiona'. sii at ifieation was ftjund neccssar>' 
were stratified, and eacli tentie or area of high eoiu entrat ion was taken as 
a sepaiale icgional stratum of the industtv and the lemaining scattered 
faclories/mines were cluliiied together into a single residual stratum. 
Establishments in an indiisti Vyb egioiia! stratum were arranged in a fre- 
<]ueiK V ilisti i hution lasliioii witli suitable class intei vals and we re divided 
into t.wo si/e groups, large and small, on the basis of an ojitimnm c:ut (^ff 
point derived for each industry. I he oj^limmu cut off ])oint was so derived 
that if all the eslahlishments in the upper si/e group were inehided in the 
sample, the results obtained ^vould \ ield an estimates of o\ erall employment 
Avithin 5 per cent, error at 1)5 ]>cr cent, ct^nlidence interval, and the sample 
si/c Avoiild be minimum. 'I'hc optimum cut-on point varied from industry 
to industry. Foi the Mica Mining Tndiistrv it was chosen as 51) which was 
approximately e<|iial to tlie average* si/e ol emplo\ment in the* Industry. 
However, considering the* limited resoinces axailable for the Survey of 
Labour Clonditions and the prac ticability. etc., it was ihoiiglu that a sample 
of 25 pc:r (c ut. from the upper si/e group and 12?> per cc-nl. from the lower 
si/e-gioup would ) ield reliable* icsuhs. IIoweNcr, the e\}>ci'iencc of earlier 
Smveys had shown lha( due to (i) non-axailahilitv of very recent frame, 
(ii) (losiires and (iii) units changing their line of jjroduciion, considerable 
slirinkage had occurred in tlie desired sample si/c. lienee il was decided 
that for taking into account such closures, etc*., tlie recpiircd sample si/e 
should be increased to allow for the alcove mentioned shrinkage. Having 
thus increased the sample si/c, the units which avcic* found to he closed or 
xvhich had clianged tlieir line of production were simplv ignored and no 
substitution for such cases xvas made. 

Ihe ultimate sampling units, namely, registered fact.cjrics/mincs 
within an inclustry/rcgional stratum, we';c arranged by contiguous States 
and within c*ach State by contiguous disfricts in a serpentine fashion so 
that districts formed a continuous cliain from one Stale to anc^ther. Having 
arranged the list of unils in the above manner, the units above the optimum 
cutoff point wc*rc taken in the upper si/c class and the rest in the lower size 
class. Erom these si/e-groups, the rccpiired number of units were selected 
by systematic sampling with a random start. I he frame on the basis of 
which the sample for the Mica Mining Industry was selected was the list 
of rcgistcicd mines fc:)r the year 1958. 

2. ^lethod of Estimation — In the course of the Survey, various 
characteristics were studied, some of which were cc:)rrelated with employ- 
ment w’hercas there were others which xvcrc correlated not with employ- 
ment hut Avith the number of cstabli.shments. Consccpicntly, two different 
methods were used for working out estimates. For estimating the totals of 
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those charac iciisLics Avhieh arc highly correlated with employment such as 
absenteeism, labour turnover, eariunf;s, labour cost. etc., the ratio of total 
employment was used as the blo\vin<»-up factor. For estimating the totals 
of those characteristics \vhich are not correlated with employment such as 
daily liours c^f wcjrk, niimbei' of units pioviding certain cvelfarc facilities, 
etc., tlie ratio of unit.s was used as the blowing-up factor. Fstimates of 
percentages have been arrived at by comjiuting in each ease tlie ratio of 
the estimates of the totals for the two c harac terislic s involved. 


In any stratum, the estimate for the total of X-eharacterisl ics not cor- 
related with employment is given by 


X 


N 




27 . .Y / 




2\ .Y 


( 1 ) 


d'he sumnialion extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum 


AYIhtc' X tlu' (‘stiniated tota.I ofi lie -Y-c.lia rael ei isl ic] for a par- 

tieiilar stnitum; 

and - tta* umiiiMM* of units iii tlit‘ original j)()j)iilat ion as Iha.- 

turing in the 195 .S list whieli was used as frame in tlie 
iip])er aaid lower size-gron])s r(‘sj)('etiv<‘]y of tin* st rat nni 

eon<*(M‘iU‘<l; 


and tlu^ lunuher of units whieli featured in the lOoS list 

hut Avenmot f(*a.tiiring in I he latra a va.ila.l)le list lu'arest 
{() the' jxuiod ol survey in the iij>j>(n* and lower size- 
groups nsspeetivedy of the stra,(um eoneerned: 

and = tlici total number of units in th(‘ sani[>le (from IDo.s list) 

in the ujjpru- a-nd lowcu’ size.-groiij)s revspoet i vely of the 
stratum cm )iu*-erned; 


n'^ and n' j the number of sam]>led units, which were found a.| the 

t ime of th(‘ survey he (closed or to lia-vc' ehauged the* 
line of [)rodu(?tion and. hence. h‘ft out in the uppt*r and 
lower sizc-gnmps respectively of the stratum coii- 
cerued; 

and X = tile total of -Y-characteristic in the i-tli sample unit of 
the upper and lower size-grou])s respectively of the 
stratum CMinceriied. 


The totals for an industry arc obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of the industi7. 


In any stratum, the estimate for the y -characteristic correlated with 
employment is given by 
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'I he summation exlcncling over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum 

Wltete Y the estimated total of the y-characteristic for a particu- 

lar stratum. 

ENu - N'u and 

— N'j^ ^ the total employment in 1958 in the ;Y„ - - tV'„ and 
- ■‘V'/j units respectively. 

E„ • »t'„ anil 

U 

' n'^ ~ the total 1' employment in 1958 in — u'u and 

sampled units respectively. 

Yi and Yi — - the total of y-characteristic: in tlie i-th sample unit of 
“ ' the upper and lower size lyroups respectively of the 

statrum concerned. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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